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A Critical Study on the Problems of Bengali Spellings and 
their Reforms in 20th Century 


ALIBHA DAKSHI 


A. An outline of Bengali spelling—past and present : 


Looking back to the era before printing presses came into India, we find 
that from time immemorial literary works were hand-written on palm leaves 
(puthis). In those writings spellings were often influenced by the authors’ 
personal perception, level of education, style and choice which suffered from 
distortions inherent in local dialects. So a strange variety of spelling is seen 
in Bengali literary works. In SriXrishnakirtan we witness a random use of 
sibilant sounds like sāsurī, ses, Sitar, Salil etc. and irregular use of n and 
n was very common, such as, man, man, jana, jana, Gna, dni dila etc. There 
was no definite rule in the use of i, i; u, ū. In Srikrishnavijay several spelling 
forms of the same word can be seen, such as, srsti / srīstī / Srsti, sisu, sisu, 
etc. The problems of i, ī and u, ū continue unabated e.g. laksmi, kichu, pandit, 
suryya; reph (r) was used before the consonant conjunct and also the use 
of j sound indiscriminately is seen everywhere, such as, urttar, urcchab, 
sarttar, jamunā, jajfia etc. There was no conscious effort about the correctness 
of spelling in that era. 

It is against such a background that we find a welcome development 
in the Chaitanya era when the runaway spelling forms were brought back 
to some discipline by the authors who were better educated and well 
conversed with Sanskrit literature. But there again, in Chaitanyacharitamrita 
and Chaitanyabhagbat many distortions can be found which do not escape 
our notice. Some examples will be interesting to note like ānandīta, ekdin, 
murkha, prthibi, purbbe etc. In the post Chaitanya era, from 16th to 18th 
century again anarchy in spelling came back, rather more vigorously, and 
continued for a long time. In Lochandas’s Chaitanyajibani the rampant use 
of j s, s T and @ irritates the eyes of modern day readers. In translation 
works of Ramayana and Mahabharata i, u have been liberally substituted 
by i, ū etc. specially in tatsama words. In Mangalkavya, the situations 
worsened. In Vaishnab padabali words have been spelt differently like jiban, 
jiban, dāsī, dāsi etc. In late eighteenth century, in Bharat Chandra’s 
Annadamangal we find that spellings were more orderly and stable. 

After the discovery of printing press, people became more conscious 
about correct spelling. Bengali prose as literary work first appeared in the 
early nineteenth century which-were heavily loaded with tatsama words, but 
still distorted spellings were quite common even then. William Carey’s 


itihāsmālā and kathopakathan, Ramram Basu’s rājā pratāpāditya caritra are 
not free from such distortions. Some striking spellings are e.g. murkha, 
paruskār, garpasarpa, sāradīyā, cds, rodon, and so on. 

Ram Mohan Roy brought back the conservative Sanskrit spelling in his 
works and the languages of literature went back to the sādhu forra. The calit 
or colloquial language was abandoned in serious literary works, but again 
became fashionable in the later half of nineteenth century-first in ālāler 
gharer dulal by Pyari Chand Mitra and then in hutom pyācār nakšā by 
Kaliprasanna Singha. In their works tadbhava words found a dominant role 
along with tatsama words. Interestingly, verbs and many words followed 
exactly the spoken forms like cok, gydce, katte etc. In the post Ram Mohan 
Roy era, literary giants like Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Akshay Kumar Datta, 
Rajendralal Mitra, Debendranath Thakur and Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay 
had streamlined and developed a correct standard form of spelling in literature 
through their endeavour. Of course, the main reason behind this development 
was far greater use of Sanskrit words by these authors. All tatsama words 
followed Sanskrit spellings; the tadbhava words did not follow the 
pronounciation of the spoken form, but the characteristics of their origin. 

The period between late nineteenth century and early twentieth century 
we have noticed that Bengali spellings were relatively distortion free. Later 
on, this was confronted with new ideas from those who wanted spellings 
to be more phonetically oriented. The new concept found reflection in 
tadbhava words and in the spelling of verbs. There was no standard form 
of spelling for tadbhava or ardhatatsama words and naturally authors used 
different spellings according to their choice or phonetic conception. Even 
Rabindranath Thakur inadvertently became victim of such variations. He 
writes ‘‘..... we read something, but write something else, that is, we write 
in Sanskrit and read something in Prakrita Bangla’’. 

The trend continued as the use of the calit form of language began 
to dominate in literature. Gradually spellings followed pronunciation deviating 
from their origin, Tadbhava, ardhatatsama words and words from other 
Indian and foreign languages found greater use in the works of Rabindranath, 
Pramatha Choudhury and others. Some of those words were written in 
simplified form, such as, i was used in place of F in words like bamdli, 
beši, tairi, pharāsi etc. After reph (r) geminated consonant conjunct was 
simplified as in dharma, sārvabhauma and so on. Some avyaya words are 
still used with visarga (h) like prāyašah, prathamatah etc. 

The more the literary language came close to the spoken language, 
inevitably distorted spellings also crept in the literature. A debate emerged 
in the third decade of twentieth century about how to standardise the spellings. 
Discussions, suggestions, experiment continued to achieve the goal. At 
the initiative of Rabindranath Thakur Calcutta University constituted a 
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‘Terminology Committee’ which, later on, was expanded to become a 
‘Spelling Reforms Committee’ headed by Rajsekhar Basu. Many a luminaries 
were associated in that Committee namely, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
Chintaharan Chakraborty, Khagendranath Mitra, Bidhusekhar Shastry, , 
Pramatha Choudhury, Charuchandra Bhattacharya and other leading authors, ` 
linguists and experts. 

The Committee report was published on 31st March, 1936, which 
formulated a set of rules to be followed in future. Some confusions emerged 
and, as a result, a second revision was published in October and a third 
one in June next year (1937). Authors who contributed significantly in that 
era have all indulged in the use of different variants of tadbhava words in 
spite of the exercise on standardisation. Some examples, in cases of verbs 
are worth noting, e.g. kure kore, jiges, jigges, jigyes, balle, bolle, and so 
on. Such variations are still rampant in our literature. Even modern writers 
have tendency to use o-kar in verbs, such as, holo, gelo, bollo and so on. 

Following the guidelines of ‘Spelling Reforms Committee’ many a 
writers and linguists devoted many of their works towards the goa] of 
standardisation of spellings. They are namely, Debaprasad Ghosh (bāmlā 
bhāsā o būņān, 1939), Manindra Kumar Ghosh (bārhlā bānān 1978), Paresh 
Chandra Majumdar (bamla bānānbidhi, 1982), Pabitra Sarkar (bāmlā bānān 
samskār : samasyā o sambhāvana, 1987), Ramen Bhattacharya (bamla 
bānāner niyam o aniyam, 1990), Nirendranath Chakrabarty (bārhlā ki likhben 
Kena likhben, 1991) and Arun Sen (bānāner abhidhān-bānān o bikalpa 
barjan-ekti prastāb, 1993). Bangla Academy published a booklet in 1995 
titled bāmlā bānāner samatābidhān ebam likhanritir o lipir saralikaran. 
Bangla Academy also published a collection edited by Pabitra Sarkar and 
Amitava Mukhopadhaya (Akademy Bānān Abhidhān) where a rigorous effort 
has been made to simplify and standardise Bengali spellings. May be it is 
true that all the problems have not been solved, but it can be claimed that 
it has succeeded largely to reach its goal. In the process some new problems 
have also cropped up. Now it is to be analysed how far and to what extent 
solutions to the complex problem have been found after so many years of 
strenuous efforts by individuals and different institutions. 


B. Critigue of Spelling Reforms - A Brief History 


Debaprasad Ghosh was the first to come out with his 'bārhgālā bhāsā o 
bānān’ in 1939 contesting the recommendations of Calcutta University 
sponsored spelling Reforms Committee. Shri Ghosh was a hard-core 
conservative. He firmly believed in the historical development of the words 
in every language. He opined that the existing form of spelling of a word 
has to be accepted because it came through a process of evolution. He 
obviously, travelled between two extremes; at one end he supported 
maintaining the original root and on the other he stood by the existing forms 
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arrived through a natural process. He supported doubling of consonant 
conjunct after reph, he opposed the use of visarga(h) after prāyašah, 
sādharaņatah and also abolition of the use of hasanta. He supported the 
use of (i) and (n) in tadbhava words. But despite his strong advocacy for 
all such conservative measures, Bengali spellings have undergone all such 
changes against his advice. 

In 1978 Manindra Kumar Ghosh published his bamla bānān. He is quite 
free from Sanskrit orthodoxy. Generally he agreed to avoid doubling and 
also even after reph(r) excepting one or two words like krttikā or ācāryya. 
But he also objected to use of m ($) in place of (8) and alternative use 
of i/ī and u/ū in Sanskrit originated words. He preferred to use y (4) in 
spellings of jata, kāj, jod etc. as these are originated from the words with 
y (4%). He supported root-based uses of spelling and other times accepted 
changed spellings as evolved with time. He opposed apostrophe comma and 
the use of o-kār and also obliteration of visarga (h). He did not accept the 
recommendation of the committee so far as sibilant sounds are concerned. 
_ He suggested a separate script for (æ) sound as he was in favour or reforming 
the Bengali script to some extent. He is not conservative, but again in respect 
of tadbhava words he seems to be going back to conformist ideas. 

Paresh Chandra Majumder’s bamla bānānbidhi in 1982 is a significant 
contribution to the study of Bengali spellings. He expressed his grave concern 
about the near anarchy in spelling as the TV, news papers, other journals, 
advertisement agencies resorted to a ‘free-for-all’ policy and each agency 
was trying to establish its own view points. So a confusing situation has 
developed. In the 'sādhu” form there was some discipline left, but now in 
calit (colloquial) Bengali that is totally gone. As for example, in calit the 
sādhu form haila has converted to holo, hola, hala, halo and so on. Nobody 
really knows which one is to be accepted and why others are to be rejected. 
He outlined some essential yardsticks in the matters of spelling reforms. He 
accepted the use of i and u for tadbhava and indigenous words as a rule. 

In 1987 Pabitra Sarkar published his bamla bandn samskār samasyā 
o sambhāvana. He has made an in-depth study on the origin and peculiarities 
of mis-spelling. His emphasis on script reform or simplification as a pre- 
condition for real spelling reform is a well-considered view in the subject. 
His major recommendations are mainly in three areas. (1) Spellings must 
be phonetically correct, (2) tatsama words should retain the original spelling 
and (3) in other areas, words which have already gained currency, should 
continue with the ordinarily used spellings. He observes that gradually 7 is 
being obscured in tadbava, tatsama, indigenous and foreign words, even in 
feminine words generally i is replacing ī. His opinion on uses of s/$/s, 
n/n, j/y is based on deep study and sound logic, and also on spelling of 
verbs. He argues in favour of transliteration of foreign words into Bengali 
according to the original spelling. 


Many articles have been published on the same subject. Humayun 
Azad’s ‘Bāngla Bhasa’ contains contributions by many authors. Jogesh 
Chandra Roy in his bāmgālā aksar has attempted to simplify some consonant 
conjuncts by breaking up those letters into two and using hasanta sign. He 
suggested simplification of scripts also. Lalit Mukhopadhaya in his bānān 
samasyā has deplored that it has become a fashion now-a-days to spell words 
according to the pronunciation of local dialects. Prasanta Mahalanabis in his 
calti bhāsār bānān suggested that tatsama words should be left undisturbed. 
About tadbhava and foreign words he is supporting the pronunciation of those 
words. Muhammad Shahidullah in his bāmlā bhāsār dhvani o samskar has 
suggested e’ for (æ) sound, but unfortunately did not receive public support. 

Paschimbanga Bangla Academy has published many articles on Bengali 
spellings in prasamga bamla bhāsā. Prabitra Sarkar’s article bālā bānān 
samskār : sambhāvanā o sīmābaddhatā suggests reforming of Bengali 
alphabet and script. He is for maintaining the spelling of tatsama words while 
other words can follow the pronunciation form. In badmld bānān samasyā 
Rameswar Shaw has argued for changing the spelling according to the 
pronunciation of words including tatsama ones. Swapan Majumdar in his 
article būmlā būnān samskār, kena o kothāy has emphasised the urgent need 
to standardise the spellings and has given some suggestions. Kshudiram Das, 
of course, has strong reservations about changing the spelling of Sanskrit 
words in Bengali. Debipada Bhattacharya pleads for uniformity in spelling 
and wants Government to take a lead. Subhas Bhattacharya wants to follow 
Rabindranath’s suggestions on spelling. His work is a very important 
contribution to the subject. He also favours retaining of tatsama spelling and 
for other words, to follow the phonetic spelling, It has to be admitted that 
a commendable effort has been made in this field right from Calcutta 
University’s exercise to the Sahitya Sarhsads’ bamla bānāner niyam o aniyam, 
a span of fifty years and later by the Bangla Academy. Several intellectuals 
and experts undeniably contributed with their suggestions to bring about a 
standard form. The works are voluminous, but the question remains - have . 
we succeeded in achieving our goal ? Have the the problems been solved ? 
Some major questions and controversies still remain strong as before. Can 
the conjunct words be broken up? If tadbhava words can be re-spelt 
according to their pronunciation then why not tatsama words which are no 
longer tatsama. So far as the pronunciation is concerned indigenous or foreign 
words which have entered into our vocabulary should be spelt in which way 
-according to their foreign origin or be simplified like other Bengali words?. 
Are the tadbhava words to be judged or spelt following their origin or 
pronunciation or the established forms as existing ? The problems are so 
complex that a multiple-angle solution may not be workable. Consistently 
one particular principle can only bring the desired order in the pandemonium. 
But it seems that all of them have suffered from some sort of dilemma. 


* «Their tendency to retain tatsama spelling and at the same time give a modern 
look to other words has created a dichotomy from which nobody could come 
out with a clear single-minded suggestion. 

As a teacher of foreign students, I am obviously constrained to give 
a proper explanation to them about the various forms of spellings. For them 
studying Bengali language also has some additional problems and the 
opinions on spellings vary from teacher to teacher. Without claiming myself 
to be in a position to give any concrete suggestion about how the problems 
can be solved, I only pray to the authorities and hope that an early solution 
will be found by putting all the heads together. | 


Whither Indo-European ? 


SUBHADRA KUMAR SEN 


The Jonsean dictum underscoring the genetic affiliation among some of the 
languages which are (or were) spoken in Asia and Europe, now known as 
the Indo-European family of languages, apparently achieved its principal 
target by sketching the ‘common source’ language from which these 
languages had sprung. The untiring efforts of scholars of successive 
generations from Franz Bopp to the Junggrammatiker have yielded rich 
harvest. But the picture which was thought complete at that point of time 
received some welcome jolts with the discovery of Tocharian in the 19th 
century and the Anatolian subgroup and the Linear B texts in the last century. 
: The Anatolian discovery had far reaching consequences on the ‘common 
source’. The interpretation of the Anatolian data by a kind of poetic justice 
vindicated Saussure’s presupposition of the existence of number (initially 
suggested two by Saussure and the later increased to three by Méller) 
coefficients sonantiques (since Möller laryngeal and accepted as laryngeals 
on the Anatolian evidence) and non-existence of the ‘phonemic’ long vowels 
in the common source or the proto-speech. It is true our knowledge about 
these elusive coefficients sonantiques or laryngeals is still far from accurate. 
It will be far better and honest to admit that this is a little ‘murky’ area. 
But this awareness is not necessarily any deterrent factor. Kurylowicz, 
Benveniste, Sturtevant and in recent times Mayrhofer, Beekes-all have tried 
to schematize the recalcitrant laryngeals within a defined system and explain 
the hitherto inexplicable phonetic irregularities like Skt jīva- Lat. vīvus but 
Gk. bios or Lat. rotu but Skt. ratha or Skt. duhitā, Gk. thugater but Goth. 
daūhtar, OE dohtor etc. The process of reinterpretation of the structure of 
the common source (as achieved by Brugmann et.al.) triggered off by the 
discovery and the decipherment (thanks to Hrozny) and interpretation of the 
Anatolian dialects (namely Cuneiform Hittite, Palaic, Luwian, Hieroglyphic 
Luwian, Lycian and Lydian) apparently reached a culminating point with the 
publication of Ivanov and Gamklidze’s Russian book (and subsequently 
translated into English with an introduction by Polome) entitled Indo- 
European and Indo-Europeans. The postulated glottalic stops may not carry 
favour with many but undoubtedly it is an attempt to synthesize the old 
knowledge the new. To sum up despite certain minor differences among the 
scholars the over-all état de langue of Proto-Indo-European or Indo-European 
Ur-Sprache is well understood to-day, particularly the grammar part of it. 

A speech cannot exist in vacuum. It presupposes a speech community 
- big or small. Again a speech community implies a way of life, both physical 
and metaphysical. A group of people must exist in a locality. They must 
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do some thing merely for their subsistence. Conseguently their way of life 
will be determined by the geographical environment where they find 
themselves in. The speech community, again will have hierarchical 
arrangements down the order - the smallest being the family. These are 
complex problems where otherwise evidence is lacking. Since Proto-Indo- 
European is not by definition an attested language we have no direct or 
indirect evidences to solve the problems delineated above. Interestingly, 
however parallel efforts have been made by many scholars to site Indo- 
European homeland not only on linguistic grounds but also on archaeological 
evidences. Marija Gimbutas played a cardinal role in this area. It is true 
that some scholars are sceptic about her ‘kurgan’ concept but it must also 
be mentioned Gimbutas’ interpretation has infused new interest in the 
Ursprache question and enthused many scholars to re-examine the issue. This 
is however one question. There are other questions, which are also crucial 
and intriguing. 

Benveniste and Dumezil have rendered yeoman’s service to reconstruct 
Primitive Indo-European speakers’ way of mundane life as well as their 
attitude to bigger problems of life. Now due to the efforts of these scholars 
we know more about the Indo-Europeans than the Indo-European language 
only. All this is pretty much common knowledge. Here I would like to draw 
the readers’ attention to two works which I suppose are little known, as these 
books are neither found easily nor referred to frequently in the literature. 
One book is by Suniti Kumar Chatterji. The title of the book is Balts and 
Aryans. The other book written at the behest of Chatterji is Celts and Aryans 
by Myles Dillon. It is true that neigther of the scholars have made any earth 
shaking discoveries in their monographs. What they have successfully done 
is correlation of already known facts. Facts unrelated are basically tenuous 
and nebulous, only when these facts are interrelated the result becomes 
something much more historically tangible. At present what we need is such 
tangibility and not super hypothesing, Chatterji and Dillon have exactly done 
that and showed an approach. Why not follow it! 


Emergence of the Calcutta Dialect 
MRINAL KANTI Nata 


This paper attempts to trace the development of the Calcutta dialect, which 
is called Chalit (“current”) language as used by the speakers of Calcutta, 
now considered to be the standard language or variety. This Chalit variety 
or dialect is now the medium of all genres of literature, newspapers, radio 
and television. The spoken version of the variety is now called the Standard 
Colloquial Bengali (SCB). Besides Chalit, there is another variety, called the 
Sadhu (**chaste”) language, which, though at an earlier period, was the sole 
medium of literature is now almost obsolete. The Sadhu language, which 
is historically an earlier state of the Chalit, and not a ‘style’ (as wrongly 
assumed by the scholars), is an archaic variety. It is idiosyncratically and 
very rarely used as the medium of literary or other genres. 

It is a well-known fact the colloquial or the spoken variety of Calcutta 
Bengali first got its berth in the literary sketches called Hutom Pēcār Naksā 
(“Sketches of the Hooting Owl”) said to be written by Kali Prasanna Sinha 
in 1862. Even before sketches were written, one witnesses the presence of 
the colloquial variety in the novel written by Peari Chand Mitra (under the 
pseudonym Tek Chand Thakur) entitled Ālāler Gharer Dulāl (“Pampered Son 
of a Rich Family”, 1858). Hutom (Kali Prasanna) being an iconoclast had 
the courage to have adopted the spoken language used by the indigenous 
and local inhabitants of Calcutta, as the medium of his sketches against all 
sorts of odds, and going against all norms of language usage used in 
literature. The Alalean language (if we may coin the term), essentially adopts 
the Calcutta colloquial speech variety, but it distances itself from the 
colloquial variety by using the pronominal and verbal forms of the archaic 
language (i.e., the Sadhu language). Kali Prasanna Sinha, an enlightened 
zamindar of Calcutta, linguistically declassed himself by employing the 
language of the ‘low’ class’ people of Calcutta in his sketches. Even before 
the writings of Hutom and Tek Chand Thakur, in the prose dialogues of 
the book that goes with the name of William Carey, a Missionary at the 
College at Fort William, Calcutta, we find evidence of the spoken language 
though in a refined way. 

In our discussion, we will make a clear distincion between the Chalit 
language and the spoken (and colloquial) variety of Calcutta for reasons to 
be discussed in a moment. Calcutta had its own language - the variety owned 
and spoken by the indigenous inhabitants of the village Calcutta. This variety 
as spoken by the so-called ‘low’ class people of Calcutta has received 
pejorative labels from the literary elite. Pramatha Chaudhuri in his articles, 
calls it ‘Calcutta Cockney’ and also ‘Khas Kolkettai Bhasha’ ("language of 
the original inhabitants of Calcutta’’). He names the elite variety as "Baboo 
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Buli” (“language of the spoken Baboos or the elite”), which was a parallel 
and superimposed variety, naturally far removed from the variety of Calcutta. 
This “Baboo language”? was consciously being developed in Calcutta. This 
is what we come to know from Tagore who argued that, for obvious reasons, 
in and around Calcutta, a variety had been cultivated for use by everybody 
in every sphere of life and for all occasions. Tagore goes on record to say 
that Calcutta had its own speech variety (Tagore 1984 : 9-10). By implication, 
it meant the language spoken in Calcutta was not fit or suitable for the people 
‘higher’ rung like him and his class compatriots. For his lineage and also 
for his towering influence in cultural spheres Tagore had set up or fixed 
a reference point or system, i.e, a norm has been isolated by him 
(representing a significant group or people--the elite) that one variety was 
‘good’ or ‘correct’ or ‘preferred’ or ‘appropriate’ (see Rubin 1977). Tagore’s 
reference point or system was not the local indigeneous Calcutta variety 
because the locals of Calcutta at that time were the so-called low class people; 
_they were socially and economically backward and deprived. They were not 
the significant group to be reckoned with. To both Tagore and Pramatha 
Chaudhuri, they were non-persons, so their language also non-language, i.e. 
not ‘preferred’ or ‘appropriate’. The other variety that was being cultivated 
or promoted in Calcutta as the spoken medium among the minuscule section 
of the people, most surprisingly, was not of Calcutta, it had been transplanted 
from elsewhere. Tagore did not promote the local variety because, its speakers 
were the people who were not significant and they were devoid of any 
prestige. Tagore and Pramatha Chaudhuri, the linguistic brethren, were on 
the same boat, sailing towards the same shore to achieve the same goal. 
It was because of their class instinct, they share the same view and attitude 
towards the indigenous speech variety of Calcutta. Unlike Tagore, Pramatha 
Chaudhuri sometimes blew hot and cold regarding the variety of common 
people. Once he admitted that the spoken variety of the common masses 
could be the medium of great literary works, and cited the examples of Greek 
literature which were written not in a single dialect, but as many as three 
dialects (spoken by the common people). Chaudhuri let the cat out of his 
bag when he addressed the issue of his own language. He was of the opinion 
that it is not the spoken dialect of the common people, but the spoken 
language of the cultured people of Calcutta could only be represented in 
literature (Chaudhuri 1986 : 266, 269). So Calcutta variety could in no case 
can be the medium of literature. The speakers of the language were of 
paramount importance for him, not the code itself. No wonder that Tagore 
unhesitatingly accepted the leadership of Pramatha Chaudhuri for the latter’s 
campaign in implementing the Chalit variety as the sole medium of literature. 
This Chalit language was supposedly the polished variety used in formal 

situations by the cultural elite of Calcutta (see Sen 1961 : 204). 
The Calcutta elite who was a heterogenous group was searching for 
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a variety for communication among themselves which would be their own 
variety, and which will also be the representative variety of Calcutta. At 
the same time they wanted to maintain social space and distance from the 
common folk of Calcutta by means of language. This elite adopted the speech 
variety of its own, not the ‘low’ variety. The elite was not only averse to 
the local variety, but also was indignant at it. Tagore made many disparaging 
remarks about the indigenous language of Calcutta in many places in his 
writings. 

However, at this moment we should know the linguistic basis of the 
spoken variety of the baboos or the bhadraloks of Calcutta. These bhadraloks 
were the elite of Calcutta. The rural people who were socio-economically 
backward, hence in the lowest rung of the social hierarchy, inhabited Calcutta 
when it was a mere village. And because of their low social status, their 
language was also ‘low’. The Calcutta elite which was composed of rich 
and cultured people could in no way adopt the local variety as their own 
as it smacked ‘low’, hence foul smell. They also wanted to remain distinct 
from the plebeians by means of language of their own. Considering all these 
facts, Pramatha Chaudhuri has prescribed that the ‘southern’ language was 
best suited for the purpose. By the term ‘southern’, he includes a vast region, 
but in all probability it is the language as spoken in and around Nadia- 
Santipur area. Like all other cultural elite, he had utter disregard for the 
local variety of Calcutta. The likes of him could not use their language, which 
lacked elegance and sophistication. He compared it with the short casual wear 
(dhoti) worn by the local people on all oecasions. The cultured people of 
Calcutta needed a code befitting their class : they were sophisticated, refined 
and polished in their way of life. Naturally the code should be like that only. 
As the Calcutta variety spoken by the low class people of the place are shorn 
of dignity and elegance, and also aesthetically inferior, Pramatha Chaudhuri 
was for the adoption of the ‘southern’ language (as spoken in Nadia-Santipur 
area). This spoken variety, again in all probability was not the repertorire 
of the masses of that area. The upper class people are as a rule (and in 
all societies) contemptuous of the lower class people, so also of their 
language. This so-called ‘southern’ language was surely the sociolect of the 
upper classes of the region mentioned by Pramatha Chauduri. He is the 
representative of that class as he himself hailed from that region. We will 
see later Tagore was also of the opinion that the ‘southern’ variety is to 
be accepted as the standard language of Calcutta. People of the same class 
have same class interest; they have the same views about language too. Class 
is a very good bond indeed. . 

Now let us digress slightly at this stage, which in no way is a digression, 
but relevant for our hypothesis. In his book, J. C. Ghosh (1948) did not 
follow the traditional periodisation of literary history of Bengali. His frame 
was novel one. It was based on the concentration of power and political 
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hegemony in Bengal. With the limited materials available in the early 40s, 
he had divided the literary history of Bengali into three distinct periods (1) 
Gaur Period (up to sixteenth century), (2) Nadia Period (1500-1800 AD) 
` and (3) Calcutta’ Period (nineteenth century onward). His Nadia Period 
extends for three centuries till the establishment of the Fort William College 
at Calcutta in 1801. Though one can smack of Euro-centricism in this 
periodisation it is important in that it can explain certain facts basing on 
historical perspectives. In the history of Bengal, Nadia played a vital 
role politically, economically, culturally and socially as well. Ghosh argues 
(1948 : 10): 
‘It (=Nadia) was the principle center of Vaishnavism in Bengal, the principle 
scene of Chaitanya’s life and work. It became famous in India for its Navya 
‘Nyaya or logic, and developed a great school, the greatest in Bengal, of 
classical learning, philosophy and vernacular poetry... ‘People come from 
various parts to Navadwip to acquire learning. It has countless teachers’ : 
so said Vrindavan Das in his Chaitanya Bhagvat about Nadia of late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth century... Its learning overflowed to other places on the 
Bhagirathi such as Santipur and Bhatpara, and it was the pivot of the Hindu 
Tenaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Nadiya phase of 
Bengali culture continued from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries.’ 
So, here lies the importance of Nadia in the history of Bengal. It is 
` quite axiomatic that the speech variety of the group or social class of the 
‘area who are considered important culturally, economically, politically and 
` socially (hence having prestige) would naturally be accorded superior status. 
. Itis a sociolinguistic fact that when a particular social class (or members 
_ of it), especially an upper class move out from its original place of residence, 
_ they „maintain their sociolect in the new place of settlement to make 
_ themselves distinct from the people around them who accidentally are of 
the lower class people. The upper class considers their sociolect ‘higher’ one, 
"and others, not at par with them. 
Once a village, Calcutta was in the 18th century being developed as 
a city, ‘and was turning into a center of commercial activities. The battle 
of Plassey was fought and lost by the Indians to the British. The English 
` rulers settled in Calcutta. It became the capital city. The British rulers were 
giving opportunities to the natives for settlement in Calcutta. City (and more 
so with the capital) attracts people from all around. To earn one’s livelihood 
people started flocking and migrating to the city. Calcutta’s rising in 
, prominence diminished the old glory of Nadia that was once the capital of 
‘Bengal. With the shift of place of glory, the people of the old (and lost) 
glory started flocking and migrating to Calcutta, especially the educated and 
"the upper ‘classes, and also the people aspiring upward social mobility. 
Sukumar Sen goes on record to say that among the oldest migrants to 
Calcutta,’ and those who came later even, the people of central and southern 
Radha were the first and the foremost (Sen 1987: 9). 
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In the eighteenth century, power started getting concentrated in Calcutta, 
and it was consolidated in the nineteenth century. The British were the rulers, 
hence masters. People were after them, became loyal to them in order to 
get favour from the masters for upward social mobility. If they could achieve 
their goal.and climb the social ladder, they would be able to augment their 
sphere of influence. As a result of the change in the centre of hegemony, 
the classes who were powerful in the erstwhile centre of power, strive utmost 
to become powerful in the new place of their residence. Calcutta turned into 
place for upward social mobility. The story runs that little Ishwarchandra 
came to Calcutta by walking from the village Birsingha, holding his father’s 
hand, and picking up ‘‘English’’ (= Arabic) numerals from the road-side 
milestones. He had to come to Calcutta. He became great, settling in Calcutta 
only, and came to be known as Vidyasagar, never to return to his ancestral 
village during his lifetime. It is not only Vidyasagar, but also many others 
who became luminaries in their later lives had to migrate to Calcutta, the 
centre of power. They had to settle in the city for good. They had achieved 
greatness or greatness had been thrust upon them. None of them was so 
fortunate like Tagore who was born great because of his elitist lineage. 
Tagore’s grandfather was a ‘Prince’--Prince Dwaraka Nath Tagore, who 
amassed large amount wealth doing different sorts of business (including 
owning a number of brothels in Calcutta), and was loyal to the British 
rulers. 

However, it was a fact that Calcutta was a village, and Nadia, a city, 
the capital of Bengal, older than Calcutta. Nadia was the citadel of-culture 
and learning (which we have mentioned earlier), often called the Oxford of 
the East. It is anybody’s guess that the variety of the upper class of Nadia, 
who had migrated and settled in the new settlement that was growing in 

“importance by virtue of its becoming the capital of Bengal, would have an 
edge over that of the indigenous people of Calcutta. The socially deprived 
people at the bottom of social hierarchy inhabited the village Calcutta. They 
were oil-pressers, fishermen, doms, conch shell-workers, braziers, ironsmiths, 
patuyas, carpenters, weavers and similar other ‘low’ caste and class péoples 
(see Raychaudhuri 1989:9). The place-name of Calcutta bear testimony to 
it. The outsiders of Calcutta became the insiders, only by virtue of their 
social status and prestige, and the insiders were marginalised because of f their 
low economic status. - 

The upper class or the elite of Calcutta was a class of nouveau riche. 
It was artificial too (see Chaudhuri 1983:20, 87-88). These social parasites 
were the outgrowth of the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis. A-social 
class artificial by itself cannot be natural in its way of speaking. They made 
their language refined and polished to maintain social space from the 
marginalised people of Calcutta. Language has a unifying function as well 
as a separatist function, so also the dialect of a particular social class. So, 
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a particular variety of the language has been selected and made possible 
refinements in its pronunciation and other aspects. 

It is most likely that the Tagore family of Jorasanko was responsible 
for it, for their over all influence among the elite of Calcutta. The Tagores 
constituted the elite among the elites. The role of the Tagore family was 
of paramount importance in the social life as well as the culture of the 
Bengalis. They were superior to others not only economically and culturally, 
but also in all respects. They had an altogether different social recognition. 
They were seen with reverence, awe and admiration. It has been said that 
‘everything about Tagore family of Jorasanko is distinctive— its culture, 
customs, manners, education, and even clothes and costumes. So it is quite 
in fitness of things that its speech also bore the same mark of distinction. 
It was Tagore’s forefathers who ushered in this distinctive trend into the 
culture of Bengal. The poet was one of the most conspicuous representatives 
of that trend. It was through his influence that the family culture of the 
Tagores was transformed into the culture of the educated Bengali.’ (Mallik 
1981 : 324). As a result, Jorasanko became the Mecca of the upper class 
and educated and cultured people. The literary journal, Shabuj Patra ("Green 
Leaf”), which campaigned for the spoken language to be the medium of 
the literature, received patronage and encouragement from Tagore (and his 
family). Tagore made it clear in one of his early writings that it was he 
who first used the spoken language in the literary genre. This spoken language 
was the Tagore family version of Bengali. Tagore’s predecessor Prince 
Dwaraka Nath Tagore became financially affluent, because of economic 
superiority, secured a place among the cultural elite of Calcutta. Though 
Tagore’s father behaved somewhat like a recluse (a social recluse ?), he had 
his eyes open on his zamindari estate. He was one of the founder-members 
of the Brahmo faith (the Brahmo Samaj) —a new ‘religion’ of the affluent 
people of Calcutta. The very term Brahmo signals some sort of sophistication. 
The Brahmos are well-attired and well-mannered and refined people. They 
stood out from other people through their customs, manners and speech. They 
used a variety distinct from other people. Thus, the spoken language of 
Calcutta is the spoken variety of the upper classes of Calcutta, which has 
its roots in the speech of the Tagore family. The language used by these 
people came to be known as the standard language, the Calcutta dialect that 
is completely divorced from Calcutta and its own dialect. This variety 
received social imprimatur because of the prestige of its speakers. The process 
is one of historical movement and accident. It rose to the top with the fortunes 
of its speakers. The variety diffused the whole of the speech community 
later for reasons of prestige. 

It is not our mere assumption that the variety of a minuscule segment 
of the society became the language of the whole society. Tagore himself 
witnessed it happening because he was instrumental in its development. 
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Tagore (1984:10) tells us that in Calcutta a special language was being 
cultivated as the language of all the bhadraloks which is based on ‘the 
southern’ variety (probably of south Radha). It is a paradox that the Calcutta 
dialect that prefixes ‘Calcutta’ with it not at all based on the language spoken 
in Calcutta. Calcutta people are like the Egyptian courtesan, Kuchuk Hanem, 
as narrated in Edward Said’s book ‘Orientalism’ (see Said 1985: 186-87). 
The marginalised people ‘cannot represent themselves. They must be 
represented’. So also their language. This is the attitude of the upper classes. 
Their language has not been adopted as the Calcutta dialect. Louis XIV 
proclaimed, ‘létat, c’est moi’, and in the society where class distinction is 
prominent, the upper classes say in a similar fashion, ‘le langage, c’est le 
mien’. These are the words from Haugen (1972) who has shown how the 
variety of a minuscule prestige group, having power holds sway over the 
majority. 
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Teaching Bengali to the Speakers of Other Indo-Aryan 
Languages — Some Problems and Remedies* 


Mrs. KRISHNA BHATTACHARYA 


1.0. Introduction 


A distinction is made between second language acquisition and second 
language learning. Acquistion is said to be an unconscious process whereas 
learning is ‘a conscious process. Without formal teaching learning cannot take 
place and different sorts of problems may arise at the time of teaching a 
second language in formal classrooms. Taking the case of Bengali to be taught 
as a second language we observe that, problems related to the four basic 
skills, viz, listening, speaking, reading and writing, centre around different 
structural levels of Bengali. Besides, some non-linguistic problems may also © 
appear due to some varied factors like objectives of teaching, aptitude, 
motivation, academic achievement and socio-cultural background of learners, 
presentation of the target language, aptitude of the teacher, hours of 
instruction, method, design .and quality of the teaching materials. The main 
aim of the present paper is to make an endeavour to focus on some problems 
of teaching Bengali to adult speakers of other Indo-Aryan languages, 
associated with phonology, grammar, lexis and orthography. In addition, it 
also attempts at suggesting some remedial measures along the line. 


2.0. Problems of Teaching Bengali 


This section concentrates on the various problems encountered by the Indo- 
Aryan learners. At the outset it should be mentioned that since the modern 
Indo-Aryan speakers share the underlying New Indo-Aryan structure, the 
Indo-Aryan learners hold an advantageous position in comparison with the 
Dravidian speakers. Moreover, for obvious reasons speakers of Oriya and 
Assamese which: belong to the same eastern Magadhan group along with 
Bengali, can learn Bengali faster than the other Indo-Aryan speakers. Further, 
it is noticed that in most cases the problems of teaching a second language 
come "up as a result of the processes like overgeneralisation, over- 
differentiation, underdifferentiation, hypercorrection, substitution and so on. 

Now we would discuss some of the problems of teaching Bengali by 
categorising them in the following way : 


1. Phonetic and Phonological 
2. Grammatical 
* The earlier. version of this paper was presented at the seminar on ‘Bengali: 
Teaching, Translation and Dialects’ organised by ISDL in Kolkata during May 
14-16, 1998. 
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3. 
4. 


Lexical, and, 
Graphological 


1. Phonetic and Phonological 
Pronunciation and distribution of some Bengali sounds appear to be very 
problematic for the learners. We would mention them one after the other. 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


Speakers of some Indo-Aryan languages other than Oriya and 
Assamese replace the Bengali low-mid back vowel / 0 / by the central 
vowels [9] or [A], e.g, [jAl] for /jOl/ ‘water’; [seher] for 
‘1 SOhor / ‘town’. Replacement of / O/ by [0] is also found, e.g., 
[kotha] for /kOtha/‘utterance’; [sokal] for /SOkal/ ‘morning’. 
Sometimes the low central vowel /a/ is replaced by the low-mid 
central vowel [A], e.g., [kA1] for /kal/ ‘tomorrow/yesterday’; [Aj] 
for ‘/aj/ ‘today’. 

Distribution of the vowel /o/ in different positions of words including 
the words borrowed from Sanskrit, presents a major problem. 
Learners tend to replace it by [Ə] or [0], e.g., [nOrOm] / [nerém] 
for nOrom ‘soft’; [gOrOm] / [gerem] for [gOrom] ‘hot’. 

The low-mid front vowel [E] poses problems from both the phonetic 
and phonological points of view. In the pronunciation of the tatsama 
words of the target language the Indo-Aryan speakers often substitute 
/E/ by [e] - the high-mid front vowel. Sometimes it is substituted 
by the vowel [ € ] a bit higher than Bengali /E/ in tongue - position 
(as in case of an Assamese speaker), e.g., [ dekha ] / [d e kha] for 
/ d Ekha / ‘see’; [ekTa] / [e kta] for / EkTa/‘one’; [b e la] / [bela] 
for / bEla / ‘time’; [ egarOTa] for / EgaroTa / ‘eleven’. 
Diphthongs are occasionally substituted by vowel combinations 
forming two syllables, for instance, Bengali [ ay ] is pronounced as 
[ai ] by Oriya learners as in [ bhai ] for [bhay ] ‘brother’. Sometimes 
a diphthong is not properly identified and is realised as a vowel 
sequence, identical to that of the learner’s mother tongue, e.g., 
Bengali [ OY ] realised as [oi] as in [ koila] for [kOYla ] ‘coal’; 
[ poisa] for [ pOYSa] ‘paisa’. 

Further, the first member [ 0] of the Bengali diphthongs [ oy ] and 
[ow] is not pronounced perfectly by many learners. 

The vowel /o/ in the sequences like / CoCi /,' / CoCu /, / CiCo/, 


- (CeCo /, /CoCo/ and / CuCo / is often replaced by [O] and the 


vi) 


sequence / CaCa / is reproduced by some learners as [COCa]. For 
example, [jOdi] for /jodi/ ‘if’; [hOlud] for /holud/ ‘turmeric’; 
[jibOn] for / jibon / ‘life’; [bOnla] for / baņla / ‘Bengali’; [chOta] for 


l /chata/ ‘umbrella’. 


Bengali nasal vowels are often replaced by the corresponding oral 
vowels followed by a nasal consonant and this phenomenon takes 
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vii) 


viii) 


ix) 


x) 


xi) 


xii) 


place mostly in case of the tadbhava words, e.g., [candO] for / cād / 
‘moon’; [kempe] for /kēpe/ ‘tremble-pf.conj.’; [phandO] for 
/phād / ‘trap’. 

The velar nasal /ņ/ is identified and reproduced as the cluster 
/ ng /. This creates a problem in writing also. For instance, [ bhaņga |' 
or [ bhOnga] for / bhaņa / ‘broken’. 

For Assamese speakers Bengali retroflex and dental sounds present 
problems for both discrimination and reproduction. Often they replace 
both the series by the alveolar set of their mother tongue. Assamese 
learners. have a tendency to use the alveolar sibilants [ s ] and [z ] 
for the palato-alveolar affricates / c /, / ch / and / j /, / jh / respectively, 
e.g., [tumi] for [tumi] ‘you’; [mOt] for / mOt / ‘opinion’; [sa] for 


J ca / ‘tea’; [satri] for / chattri / ‘girl student’; [zal] for /jal/ ‘net’. 


In most of the Indo-Aryan languages there are three sibilants 
/S/,/s/ and /s/ whereas in Bengali there are two sibilant sounds 
[S] and [s]. This creates confusion among the learners. It is evident 
in the pronunciation of the tatsama words available in Bengali in 
which they transfer their own pronunciation habits to the target 
language, e.g., /sob/ for /SOb/ ‘all’; [sðndhYa] for / Sondha / 
‘evening’. 

Bengali consonantal system does not distinguish between [W] and 
[b], [Y] and [j], [n] and [N], and , [1] and [L]. But these sounds 


; are identified as separate phonemes in many Indo-Aryan languages. 
As a result Indo-Aryan learners while pronouncing the tatsama words, 


cannot often forego their own pronunciation habits and deceptively 
distinguish between these sounds by over-differentiation, e.g., 
[sWObhab] for / SObhab / ‘nature’; [sOtYO] for /Sotto/ ‘truth’; 
[mONi] for / moni / ‘jem’; [phOLO] for / phOi / ‘fruit’. 
There are many Sanskrit words in the Indo-Aryan languages which 
contain the consonant clusters with [W], [Y] and [m] as the 
second members. These clusters have undergone different 
phonological changes in Bengali with the loss of the above sounds. 
But learners are found to retain their own phonological habits in these 
cases. 
Coming to the suprasegmentals we would like to present one or two 
observations. 
a) Stress : In Bengali, stress falls on the initial syllable of isolated 
words and in a sentence it falls on the initial syllable of the 
first word of a breath-group. Regarding stress in NIA Prof. S. 
K. Chatterji opines, "Bengali..... has deviated a good deal from 
what may be described as the common New Indo-Aryan Type 
represented by Hindi (Hindusthani or Hindustani)’ (pp. 118). 
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2) 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


Hindi has a fixed stress system ‘in which we find the stress to 
be generally on a long syllable towards the end of a word, and 
this stress is not so much subservient to the sentence rhythm.’ 
(Chatterji, 1960 : 119). 

This deviation of Bengali in the area of stress leads the learners 
to face problems as to the use of the stress of the target language 
in isolated words as well as in sentences affecting the sentence 
rhythm too. 

b) Bengali vowel length is another problematic area in which the 
Indo-Aryan learners make a distinction between the short and 
long varieties of [i] and [u] being guided by the principle of 
overdifferentiation. Vowel length is not at all contrastive in 
Bengali. Moreover, extra length is sometimes unnecessarily 
attributed to the vowel /a/ which is opposed to the normal 
phonetic nature of Bengali [a]. 


Grammatical : 

Within this category some of the problems of both morphological 

and syntactical types have been covered. The areas as experienced 

by the author to be difficult for the Indo-Aryan learners, are presented 
below : 

In the use of the post positions the following tendencies are observed: 

a) Post positions of the target language are substituted by those of 
the mother tongue. For instance, [Sange] for /sOnge/ (Oriya 
learners) ‘with’; [pase], [pakhe] for / kache / (Hindi learners and 
Oriya learners) ‘near’. 

b) The bare nominal base without having the genitive suffix is used 
before the post position, e.g., [ram jonne] for / ramer jonne / ‘for 
Ram’; [ghOr moddhe] for /ghOrer moddhe/ ‘in a room’; 
[porikkha pOre] for /porikkhar pOre/ ‘after examination’; 
[dOSTa pOre] for /dOSTar pOre / ‘after ten’. 

c) Sometimes the genitive form of the nominal base is used before 
a post position instead of the bare nominal base, e.g., [gacher 
theke] for / gach theke/ ‘from a tree’. 

In the use of the definitives / Ta /, / Ti / and the numeral classifiers 

/Ta/ /To/, /Te/ learners face problems, e.g., [eTa boiTa] for 

fe boyTa / ‘this book’; [ carTa ] for / carTe / ‘four’. 

In the use of the case forms again several tendencies are noticed: 

a) Replacement of the possessive or the locative case form by the 
objective case form, e.g., [tini gramke gechen ] for / tini grame 
gEchen / he has gone to a village’; [ sahittoke pORasona ] for 
/ Sahitter pORaSona / ‘study of literature’. 
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iv) 


V) 


b) 


c) 


/ 


Sometimes the possessive suffix is omitted, e.g., [mach bajar] 
for / macher bajar / ‘fish market’; [oSudh dokan} for / oSudher 
dokan / ‘chemist’s shop’. 5 

Sometimes allomorphs of case-suffixes are wrongly distributed, ., 
e.g., [bibhagOr] for / bibhager / ‘of a department’; [gOlpOr] for 
/ gOlper / ‘of a story’; [ bagante ] for / bagane / ‘in a garden’. 


In the use of Bengali pronouns the following problems are found: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


Alternation of the stem-vowels in thè pronouns appears to be 
difficult. By overgeneralisation the stem-vowel of the nomimative 
form is often kept intact throughout the whole paradigm, e.g., 
[inake] ‘him (proximate)’, [inar] ‘his (proximate)’; [unake] ‘him 
(remote)’, [unar] ‘his (remote)’; [keuke] ‘to somebody’, [keur] 
‘of somebody’; [tumake] ‘to you’, [tumar] ‘your’. 

Sometimes the pronominal forms of the mother tongue are used 
for those of the target language, e.g., Oriya [amOrO] for [amar] 
‘my’. 

Pairs of pronominal forms having partial phonological similarity 
often create problems of teaching, for example, / kOkhon / 
‘when’ : / kOkhono / ‘sometime’; / kon / ‘which’ : / kono / ‘any’; 
/SOb/ ‘all’ (adj) : /SObai/ ‘all’ (pron.). 

Double pluralisation is not permitted in Bengali. Reduplicated 
pronominal adjectives, wherever structurally possible, indicating 
plurality cannot occur with plural nouns. This is a common 
teaching problem. For example, [ kon kon chelera ] for / kon kon 
chele/ ‘which boys’; [je je SOmoSSaguli] for /je je 
SOmoSSa/. ‘the problems’. — : 


In the area of verb conjugation we should take note of the following: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


Stem-alternation in the verb bases is a big problem for the 
learners. By mistake they use [khate] for /khete/ ‘to eat’; 
[ likhen ] for /lekhen/ ‘he writes’ and so on. 

Use of different tense forms in different aspects is another area 
of problems. Specially the uses. of the present perfect, past 
indefinite and past perfect tense forms are confusing to the 
learners. 

Distinction between the present imperative and future imperative 
verbal forms should be made explicit. 

The phonologically conditioned allomorphs of the imperfective 
aspect marker / cch-ch / create a problem in their distribution. 
Negative formation is another important area where problems are 
noticed in the construction of the negative form of the past 
perfect tense. The distinction between the negative particle / nei / 
and the conjugational forms of the negative verb / nO/ ‘not to 
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be’ is also to be made explicit. Furthermore, the preverbal and 
postverbal positions of the negative particle /na/ ‘not’ need to 
be highlighted. 

f) Conjugation of the dissyllabic primary verb bases and the 
secondary verb bases (causative and denominative) specially in 
the perfective aspect needs special attention. Sometimes the non- 
causative and causative forms are not perceived and reproduced 
as formally distinct. : 

g) The expressions [deWa jaY] ‘can be given’ and [deWa hOY] 
‘is given’ are frequently confused. Both occur in the neuter voice 
-- the former is possibilitative whereas the latter is habitual. 

h) In case of compound verbs the co-occurrence restrictions on the 
polar and vector verbs require special care. 

i) In connection with some conjuct verbs which express physical 
and mental feelings, the logical subject always takes the 
possessive case marker. But this rule is violated by most of the 
learners. They use the objective case marker /-ke/ instead of the: 
possessive /-r-er/, e.g., [amake ca bhalo lage] for /amar ca bhalo 
lage/ ‘I like tea’. ; 

j) A particular type of Bengali sentences in active voice contains 
both an agent or a logical subject and a grammatical subject. 
The agent occurs in the possessive case and the subject takes 
the nominative case marker / ọ /. Learners often confuse the agent 
with the grammatical subject by attaching the nominative marker 
// to both of them. 

In sentences where the agent is absent they wrongly attach the possessive 
marker to the subject. Special attention is to be given to this area. Examples 
of such mistakes — [Ekhon apni gan gaWa ucit ] for /Ekhon apnar gan gaWa 
` ucit/ ‘Now you should sing a song”; [ banla chobi dEkhar ucit ] for / banla 
chobi dEkha ucit / ‘Bengali movies should be watched”. 


3) Lexical : l 

‘At this level. language transfer seems to be the main source of 

problems. We can consider the problems in following way : 

a) Substitution of the target words by the words of the mother 
tongue which are partially similar in phonological shape and 
identical in meaning, e.g., [kichi], [kuchu] for /kichu/ 
‘something’; [sange] for [SOnge] ‘with’; [kete] for / kOto / ‘how 
much’; [pOcas] for / pOncaS / ‘fifty’. 

b) Replacement of the target words by the words of the learner’s 
mother tongue, which have partial similarity in shape though the 
meaning is not exactly the same, e.g., [mOhOttOpurnO] for / 
guruttopurno / ‘important’; [khOra] for / gOrom] ‘heat’; [ghOr] 
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4) 


c) 


d) 


for /baRi/ ‘house’; [adorer] for [sroddheo] ‘respected’; [ga 
dhoWa] for /can kOra/ ‘take bath’; [mOtlOb] for /mane/ 
‘meaning’; [roga] for /OSustho/ ‘sick’; [bicar] for /mOt/ 
“opinion”. . 

Another common problem in this area is the learners’ limited 
vocabulary of the target language. At the time of reproduction 
whenever their repertoire of vocabulary items does not permit 
because of the limited stock, they fall back upon the words from 
their own mother tongue. 

The reduplicated words and the onomatopoetic words with 
semantic specifications too demand some special attention. 


Graphological : 

Problems in this area encompass those related to (a) the teaching 
of the script, and (b) the teaching of the phoneme-grapheme 
relationship. 


a) 


b) 


Problems of teaching the script -- The following letters and 
diacritics create problems. 

i) a [u] written as ¥,a, 9 etc. by script transfer. 

ii) u, C also are not written properly. 
iii) There is a confusion between © and & and « (ra-phala) 

and « (ri-kar). 

Sometimes letters are substituted by the letters of the learner’s 
own script, which are similar in shape. 
Like many other scripts Bengali script too shows discrepancies 
in the phoneme-grapheme relationships, which create difficulties 
for learners in developing the reading and writing skills. It is 
really a hard task for them to recognise and reproduce the sound 
values of the following simple and conjuct letters of the Bengali 
script : 
i) 4, 4, Ñ, 8, 4-4, LI, % GF 
ii) The conjunct letters with 4, N and J as the second members, 
eg, 4, 7H, W 


It is interesting to note that the phoneme /E/ is written in Bengali in 


ten different ways. 


Further, © [D]- [R] 4 [r7]- Y[R ļand @[j}-A[j]-AlY] 


are very frequently confused. 


3.0. Remedies 


It is well admitted that the mother tongue interference plays an important 
role in second leanguage learning. It acts as a significant source of problems. 
So we assume that the problems of teaching Bengali as a second language 
can be better remedied by the use of contrastive analysis. This will help 
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the material producer to know about the structural similarities and differences 
between Bengali and the other Indo-Aryan languages. As a result he will 
be able to prepare different sorts of teaching as well as testing materials 
by utilising the insights obtained from those contrastive analyses. Here arises 
one obvious question that how far it would be practicable to contrast Bengali 
with each and individual Indo-Aryan language. In that case, keeping in view 
the abovementioned problem areas which are mostly common to all Indo- 
Aryan learners, leassons can be prepared in a controlled and graded way- 
from known to unknown and simple to complex. Further, the lessons should 
be situation-based for developing the communicative skill which will enable 
the learners to use the language in appropriate contexts. 

A good amount of exercises and evaluation tests should also be 
administered. 

Audio-cassettes as audio assistance for pronunciation practice, structure 
practice, reading practice and for remedial reinforcement through different 
kinds of lessons and drills can be provided. 

Moreover, as supplementary aids the following reading and writing 
materials can be utilised for overcoming the problems of teaching : 

(a) Phonetic Reader, (b) Script book, (c) Pictorial Glossary, 
(d) Semantically Classified Recall Vocabulary and Common Vocabulary, 
(e) Pedagogical Grammar, and (f) Varied Bilingual Dictionaries having 
Bengali as the source language. Besides these, different kinds of technological 
aids other than audio-cassettes, like filmstrips, slides, language laboratory, 
films and videos etc. can help the teaching. Recently Computer-aided teaching 
materials are also being prepared for teaching Bengali. 

Finally, keeping in view the goal of literary and cultural understanding 
of Bengali without which learning of Bengali as a second language cannot 
be successful, we would like to mention that provisions should be made for 
incorporating suitable teaching materials related to the aforesaid aspect. 


Symbols 
- Low-mid back rounded vowel. 
-  Low-mid front unrounded vowel 
-  Retroflex voiceless plosive 
-  Retroflex voiced plosive 
Retroflex flap 
- Alveolar plosive 
-  Retroflex Lateral 
- Retroflex nasal 
-  Palato-alveolar sibilant 
-  Retroflex sibilant 


way re AYA MO 
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y -  non-syllabic i 
Ww  -  non-syllabic u 
Y -  non-syllabic e 
W -  non-syllabic o 
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2nd ed. Mysore : Central Institute of Indian Languages. 
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3) Bhattacharya, Krishna. 1993. Bengali - Oriya Verb Morphology - A 
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Colophon : 


I am very much thankful to a colleague Dr. Sunita Biiuttūctaa (Bhaduri) 
for supplying me with many of the examples which helped me to igentity 
the areas of problems. 


) 
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Some Words about Bengali [č] and ( % ) 


SuMITA BHATTACHARYA (BHADURI) 


1. [6] is the allophone of /e/ 


Bengali semivowel [ & ] is described as ‘a ‘consonantal’ e; also a frictionless 
glide-sound. This sound is frequently inserted to prevent a hiatus’. (Chatterji, 
1986 : 15). Bengali sounds [ e ] and [ č ] are in complementary distribution. 
[e] occurs initially. [ekti] ‘One’ 
[€] does not occur initially. 
[e] occurs medially after consonant. 
[gone] ] ‘Ganesh’. 
[ë] does not occur medially after consonant. 
occurs intervocally. 
[naračon ] ‘Narayana’ 
[e] does not occur intervocally. 
[e] occurs between preceding vowel and following consonant of 
closed syllabis: 
[boe] ] ‘age’ 
[ë] occurs between preceding vowel and following consonant of 
open syllable. 


[močla ] ‘dirt’ 

[e] occurs finally after consonant. 
[béte] ‘short’. 

[ë] occurs finally after vowel. 
[Jomoé] ‘time’. 


The above distribution shows that [ e ] and [ č ] are in complementary 
distribution in Bengali. Thus [č] is the allophone of Bengali phoneme 
lel. 


2. Origin of Bengali [ č ] 

Bengali semivowel [ č ] did not come directly from Sanskrit semivowel y 
[ï] which was vocalic in nature. By the time of Pānini '[ { ] became a spirant, 
which developed into a frank zh-sound, [3], in Early and Transitional 
MIA.], (Chatterji, 1970 : 244). This [ 3 ] became [58 ] in the initial position 
in Magadhi Apabhrarhga. In the medial position the sound has been either 
assimilated, or lost. ‘Bengali started afresh with its own semi-vowel glides 
[č, 6], which are optional intervocal sounds only; and hence this low 
percentage in Modern Bengali with its large number of diphthongs -not 
admitting a pronounced glide.’ (Chatterji, 1970 : 273-274). In old and middle 
Bengali semivowels occurred as glides only and they were unknown initially. 
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Among the 25 diphthongs (according to Suniti Kumar Chatterji) six 
diphthongs end in vowel /e/. As all of them are falling diphthongs this 
/e/ is pronounced as [ č ]. These are [ ič ], [ æ ], [ač], [ 9é], [oč], [ uë]. 

The verbal ending - [ i ] used for third person singular number in "Prakrit 
became [ č ] after vowel in Bengali. 

Sanskrit nayati > Prakrit nei > Bengali [ nxé ] 

Prakrit medial [ -i- ] became [ -é- | in many words of Bengali aug to 
glidic pronunciation. 

- Sanskrit mrdira > Prakrit mailla > Bengali [močla ] 

Prakrit glidic sound remains in Bengali words. 

Sanskrit mradana > Prakrit mayana > Bengali [močan / moéen] 


3. Origin of Bengali ( % ) 


Like semivowel [č] the grapheme (3%) is also a new addition in 
Bengali. This letter was not found in old Bengali. The (4) was used to 
represent the glidic sound [č]. (Majumdar, 1992 : 179). 

The letter ( 3 ) came from the letter p of Brahmi script. The change 
of the letter through different stages is given below. 
3rd C BC (Ashok script) 

Ist & 2nd C AD (Kushan Script) 

‘4th - 6th C AD (Gupta Script) 

10th C AD (Pala Lipi) 

12th C AD (Sen Lipi) 

Bengali Script 


AA Gai ši 


The letter (4) also expressed the sound of affricate [ 3] initially in 
old Bengali. The reason behind this was that from the 3rd C BC Sanskrit 
semivowel [ ï ] (written by the letter (£)) started to be pronounced as spirant. 

Thus in old Bengali (4) indicated [ &) initially and [ č ] medially. 
[ &] was also written by (& ) which was originally the letter for [ &]. In 
middle Bengali (4) was also used for sound (&) (Chatterji 1942 : 56). 


T o. for Bey. 
ae for Opp 
ae | for ta 7 ft 


Even allograph of vowel was added with 4 to express the sound value 
of the grapheme. 


JE l for bea 
(X) has been created by adding a dot below the letter (4 ) in modern 
period (Chatterji, 1942 : 56) to indicate the sound of semivowel [ č ]. 
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Two reasons may remain behind the innovation of the letter %. 
i) The writers chose the letter 4 for alteration because the Devanagari 
counterpart of this letter was 4 which expressed Sanskrit semivowel 


y. 
ii) Arabic letter (4) RADIES the semivowel [ë ]. The letter has two 
dots below. 
The writers were influenced both by Devanagari and Arabic letters and 
innovated ( 4 ) for [ë]. 
In 1855 Iswarchandra Vidyasagar included the letter (2) along with 
some other new letters in Bengali alphabet in his Varņa Paricaya (Azad, 
1394 (1987) : 49). 


4. Relationship between (7 ) and [ë]. 
The fit i.e. *relationship between structures in written language and structures 
in spoken language’ (Gleason, 1961 : 409) between Bengali ( 7% ) and [č] 
will be discussed in this section. 

Bengali [ č ] is always represented by the graphene (q), however, (4 ) 
does not always represent [ č ]. 


The following examples will show that [ č ] is represented by (4 ) 


[ač] (a) ‘income’, ‘come’ 
[ bāša ] (fat) ‘a small drum for the left hand’ 
[ baéu ] (ary ‘wind’ 
[ dxé ] (CI) “gives’ 
[ beroé ] (Kat) ‘comes out” 
[bhoč] (Sa) ‘fear’ 
. [ bhočanok ] (Sars) ‘frightful 
[bočo]ko ] (3%) ‘aged’ 
[ gaéok ] (NAF) ‘singer’ 
[ dzačga ] CaN) ‘place’ 
[ naračon J (atataet) ‘Narayana’ 
[ poéar ] (e18) ‘couplet’ 
[ polaéon ] (eT) ‘escape’ 
[ praé } (aia) ‘often’, ‘almost’ 
[Jo&on ] CRA) ‘lying’, ‘bed’ 
[ ultačon ] (Sabra) ‘a turning upside down’ 
[ moéur ] (qs) ‘peacock’ 
[udoč ] (S71) ‘rise’ 
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(X) does not always represent [ č ]. After vowel /i/ and /e/ (4%) 
is pronounced as /0/, otherwise final (4) represents [ë]. 


(a) [ deo ] ‘to be given’ 

(CA) [heo ] ‘neglected’ 

a) [ prio ] ‘dear’ 

(Starsky) [bharotio ] ‘Indian’ 

(GR) [ tritio ] ‘third’ 

(RA) [ ditio ] ‘second’ 

Medial (% ) is also pronounced as 10] after /i/ vowel. 

fae / kiot / ‘little’ 

TAIFAS / koiphiot / ‘excuse’ 

qa / Jior / ‘a place or position at the head of a 


person lying’ 

Medial (% ) is pronounced as [ë] after /a/, /9/, /o/ and before 
fal, /o/, /o/, /u/ and consonant followed by vowel. 

In this connection we can quote from Bhattacharya, 1988 : 109) "4, 
4%: These two stand for /e/. The grapheme 4 occurs independently and 
initially. But % occurs always after a vowel medially and finally. It represents 
an allophone of /e/ which sounds like a semivowel.’ but the distribution 
is not so easy. 

( X ) does not occur initially. But exceptions are also found. Rabindra 
nath Tagore used Walt for Europe / juorop / YAAA for Eucalyptus. We 
write WẸ, the transliterated Bengali form of Sanskrit name Yāska. 

Except with the allographs of ( 2) and (8 ) the grapheme (4 ) occurs 
with other allographs of Bengali vowels. ((%) has no allograph). 

Cat), (R), (I), (4), (4), (GL) and (Git) are frequently used. 
Among these ( % ) and ( 4) always represent [ ču ] but in other cases [ č ] 
remains sometimes silent. 

(2) without allograph of any vowel may represent [e] also as in 


(IA) [boe] ] ‘age’ 
(MaR) [ gaetri ] Gayatri, a Vedic metre of versification. 


Generally ( 3 ), ( cit), C ), (R), (Ñ ) indicate [a], [o], [e], [i], 
respectively as in 


tera) [ aoa dg ] ‘sound’, ‘voice’ 

(CANT) [ beara] ‘ugly’, ‘uncommon’, ‘improper’ 
(ARG) [ berie ] ‘having come out’ 

(Ran) [dio] give (future ‘a request’) 
aR) [ binoi } ‘modest’ 
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(ent) [omaik ] ‘frank’, ‘sincere’ 


(ata) [fear] ‘chair’ 
(m . [ Fhõa ] ‘touch’ 
(Ra) [ die ] ‘giving’ 
(RaRa) [diefhilo] *'hadgiven' 
Bai) [ hoia ] ‘being’ 
Gala aÀ) [ iar-bokļi ] ‘friends and attendants’ 
(facarst) [ biog ] ‘subtraction’ 
When (71) occurs after [a] and [ 9 ] it is pronounced as [ ča ] as in 
(aa) [Fake ] ‘shade’ 
Carat) { mača ] ‘illusion’ 
(Wa) [doča] ‘mercy’ 
(ATA) [ poéar ] couplet 


When (il) occurs after [ o ] it is pronounced as [ čo ] as in Sat [ hoo) 
‘you will be’ - a wish. 

(GI) alway represent only [e ] but not [ če ]. Exceptionally after [e] 
sound the [č] is sometimes heard as in (GI) [ meče ] ‘daughter’. -- in 
idiolect. 

The graphemes (S1), (S), (4) do not occur in the medial and final 
position in Modern Bengali. Note - all statements are based on the use of 
the orthography in modern Bengali of the twentieth century. Use of medial 
and final (S1), (Sf) and (4) are found in the Bengali writing before the 
twefitieth Century. (4) is used medially now in Bengali word S844 which 
is the combination of 53 and 44. The sound value of (St) and (4) ie [a] 
and [ e ] is represented by (31) and (GI) medially and finally in Bengali words. 
The foreign words are also transliterated in Bengali following this system 


as in 
LAGENE] January (Eng) 
GA Chair (Eng) 
PINIA i Arabic word 
great Bourgeois (French) 
Get Proletariat (French) 
Cote toalha (Portuguese) 


We find in the rule no 18 of Bengali spellings (of the University of 
Calcutta, 1937, third edition) that instructions have been given not to use 
(3) unnecessarily in foreign words GR, ONA, COAN, GIDA etc. can be 
written but J, W, Git should not be written after () and (8) GOST, SWA- 
X should be written in place of «SRS, Sala respectively. 
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Sanskrit semivowel y (single, not in conjunct) is written, as (X) and 
(7) in the Bengali words borrowed from Sanskrit (Tatsama words). (4) is 
used where y is pronounced as [ & ]. This pronunciation is found initially, 
rarely medially. 

artsy [ &og] Sanskrit Yoga 


CHa [ ud & og ] Sanskrit Udyoga etc. 


Sanskrit y of Tatsama words is written with (4) in Bengali where 
remains silent or expresses [č] or it is substituted by vowel [ 0 ]. 


fecal [ biog ] Sanskrit viyoga 
ra [ ģoč] Sanskrit jaya 
Rai [biĝ& oči] Sanskrit vijayī 
A [ heo ] Sanskrit heya 

fa [prio ] Sanskrit priya 
rai [ pria ] Sanskrit priyā etc. 


To sum up : Where there is [ č ] in pronunciation (8) is found in writing 
but where (71) is in written form [ë] 1s not always pronounced. 

The name of the newly formed grapheme (7) is antahstha a i.e-medial 
a. It has no connection with a i.e (%) though in the middle Bengali (3), 
which is termed as antahstha ja was used as a substitute of (1) [> ] as 
stated in section 3. (The examples have been transcrifed in Narrow 
transcription) 
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Monologue in an Autobiography: Interpreting Gopalan's 
Reported Speech. 


SELVYN Jussv 


A.K.Gopalan's autobiography, 'In the Cause of the People'!, is a record of 
his political development through the years culminating in his becoming one 
of the leading lights of the Communist movement in Kerala and the country. 
The autobiography in addition to being an account of his trials and tribulations 
also traces the course of the Communist movement through the first half 
of the 20th Century. Like E.M.S. Namboodiripad’s autobiography?, ‘In the 
cause of the People’ too occupies a space that is constructed in consonance 
with the ideological positions that they hold and propagate. There is 
considerable overlap both in terms of the macro-context and the micro-context 
of reporting of the events of the period. Of interest is the occurrence of the 
similar framing of contexts, which pursue an almost identical line of 
reasoning and interpretations of the social developments of the period. It has 
been our argument that this contextuality of events and the modality of 
‘writing’ have impinged on the language, shaping its constructivity. 

Given below is Gopalan’s reporting of a tale that his grandmother 
narrated to him regarding the state of the peasants under the traditional 
dispensation that endured in the Kerala of her times. In view of the changing 
circumstances, the dialogue appears as a window on the times with the 
grandmother straddling the generations, chronicling the change. She attempts 
to contrast it with the changing circumstances she sees with passing time, 
and the rising rebelliousness/consciousness of the peasants. 

‘One day I talked to my grandmother about these poor peasants. She 
said that they had all turned impertinent now whereas during the time of 
their forefathers even crows were afraid to fly. She told me a story about 
the days of our family’s supremacy: ‘‘There was a poor peasant called 
Kannan. Some land belonging to our family had been entrusted to him for 
farming. He had a house of his own and some fruit trees. An obedient peasant, 
he would turn in the rent regularly whether the harvest was good or bad. 
He used to go catch fish daily. He had his own net and other fishing 
accessories. Any good fish that he caught would be turned over to the 
landlord. Anything of value that chanced to come into the hands of the peasant 
was for the landlord. One document or the other would state that any big 
jackfruit on the northern branch of the jack fruit tree standing on the south 
northern, side of the peasant’s house should be given to the landlord. If the 


1. Gopalan, A.K. In the cause of the People, Sangam Books, Madras, 1973. 


2. Namboodiripad, E.M.S. How I became a Communist, (tr). P.K. Nair, Chinta 
Publishers, Trivandrum, 1976. 
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peasant happens to be a hunter, a large share of the flesh of any deer and 
rabbits caught by him has to be gifted to the landlord. Our Kannan caught 
a large crab one day. His children pulled out one of its legs and cooked 
and ate it. Kannan was worried. He knew the consequences of delivering 
the crab in this manner to the landlord and of not delivering it at all. He 
approached the landlord in great fear. The landlord was angry. He decided 
to punish.him for slighting him. He was locked up in a room and fumigated. 
The poor peasant started wailing. He cried out that he would surrender all 
his valuables.’’ 

The peasant was spared his life after all his property was surrendered 
in writing. This happened 150 years ago. But I realised that the landlord 
was living on wealth amassed in this manner by fumigation and expropriating 
poor people like this peasant. This story troubled me much. I saw that the 
peasants might be made to avenge themselves for these injustices and 
oppression by organising them in a struggle to regain their wealth expropriated 
in this manner by landlords and to return them on the just basis of ‘land 
to the tiller.”” 

In view of its written modality, the work is true to its introduction of 
the third person - the person to whom the reported utterances are transmitted. 
Voloshinov points out ‘that this provision for a third person is especially 
important in that it strengthens the impact of organised social forces on speech 
reception.’* The above passage is a case in point in that it buttresses 
Voloshinov’s argument, as also raising up issues with regard to the 
interrelationship of the macro and micro context of the reported speech. 

The grandmother’s tale is an interregnum in the authorial narrative. AKG 
is narrating a tale told by his grandmother. The grandmother stands at the 
interstices of changing social circumstances in Kerala, where the traditional 
order is making way to newly emergent social forces. At this interstice, she 
represents the voice of the old order, which sees the new liberatory/rebellious 
tendencies in the workers and peasants, as one where ‘they had all turned 
impertinent now’ whereas earlier they were given to unquestioning 
subservience. i 

The narrating context is demarcated with guotation marks that clearly 
mark out the grandmother’s words as ostensibly her own. The quotation marks 
also set out a distance between the author’s words and the words of the 
other, in that while the quotes may or may not be in concurrence with the 
author’s point of view that runs through the text, it distances itself from 
the author’s narrative as an autonomous independent speech. That is, the 
reported speech is framed by the reporting context. 

Reported speech is recognised as utterance belonging to someone else, 


3. Gopalan, A.K., op.cit. p.56-57 


4, Voloshinov, V.N. Marxism and the Philosophy of Language, Seminar Press, 
New York, 1973, p.117 
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with its own context of existence. That is a defining characteristic of reported 
speech. This may occur either in the form of indirect speech or direct speech 
both subject to differing syntactic and stylistic marking. In reporting that 
speech, the author effects to subordinate/assimilate the other’s utterance 
within the ambit of the author’s own context. This would typically involve 
the deployment of the relevant syntactic, stylistic components that embed 
the reported speech within the authorial speech or the reporting context. The 
reported speech nevertheless retains vestiges of its autonomy, its 
independence. 


Two Levels of the Reporting Context 


1. The Level of Syntactic Markers 


The reporting context can be seen to operate at two levels. One, it provides 
the contextual information of the micro-context or the immediate 
circumstances of the reporting which include the filling in of the physical 
circumstances of the reporting through appropriate lexical choices and 
syntactic features that harmonise the reporting and reported speech. The 
functions here, as Voloshinov points out,.are largely formal characteristics 
-syntactic, stylistic and compositional. l 
la) He said, ‘‘Oh how unwell I feel” 
Ib) He said that he felt unwell. 
Ha) He thought, ‘‘Oh how unwell I feel!” 
Hb) He thought that he felt unwell. 
Ila) He continued, ‘‘Oh how unwell I feel!” 
Hib) He continued that he felt unwell.* 
IVa) He felt “Oh how unwell I feel!’’* 
IVb) He felt that he was unwell. 
Va) He realised ‘‘Oh how unwell I feel!’’* 
Vb) He realised that he was unwell. 

The sentences above illustrate some of the syntactic patterns that hold 
between direct and indirect forms in reported speech through the introduction 
of introductory clauses. The marker ‘that’ in the indirect form permits 
optional deletion. 

VIa) He felt he was unwell. 
VIb) He said he was unwell. 

It is evident that the markers in the introductory clause do not perform 
uniformly across direct and indirect forms, and are subject to the category 
of the verb that they serve. Ib is an example of the nonpermissibility of 
the marker ‘that’ alongside the verb ‘continued’. [Va and Va indicate the 
non-availability of verbs like ‘felt’ and ‘realised’ in introductory clauses for 
well-formed direct forms. Additionally there could be a host of alternative 
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lexical items that serve to capture the physical circumstances of the utterance, 

in the introductory clause of reported speech. 

Vila) ‘‘Can I go there?’’ he wondered. 

Vllb) He wondered whether he could go there. 

VUc) He wondered if he could go there. 

Villa) ‘‘Great!’’ Said the teacher. ‘‘I’m really happy’’. 

VIllb) The teacher said that that/it was great and that she was really happy. 

VIIc) The teacher exclaimed that that/it was great and that she was really 
happy. 

There are, therefore, constraints on the syntactic markers that operate 
on direct and indirect forms. This obviously translates into stylistic 
possibilities. Banfield argues that the conversion from direct to indirect forms 
involves not just the conversion of one form into another but also the 
analytical transference of form into content.” (e.g. VIIb, VIIc). Moreover 
these constraints in conjunction with the flexibility in the choice of lexical 
items as a consequence of transference of the physical circumstances of 
speech into direct and indirect forms offers stylistic variations. This recalls 
Jakobson’s famous stylistic ‘principle of equivalence’ where syntagmatic 
choices are influenced by paradigmatic choices.’ 


2. The Thematic/Discursive Level 


Secondly, at another level, - the broader social milieu or the overall thematic 
of the authorial narration that constitutes the macro-context - the reporting 
and reported speech enter into engagements of a dialogic nature. Voloshinov 
tends to engage with the formal aspects in dealing with reported speech. 
We are of the view that this interface of the reporting context and reported 
speech in addition to aspects of their formal constitution are subject to 
pressures of constitution exerted by the macro-context. 

The interface between the utterances that constitute the macro-context 
and those of the micro-context brings to the fore issues regarding the politics 
of quotations and that of text presentation. While in reporting direct speech 
the quotation marks signal faithfulness to the factity and autonomy of the 
other’s speech, in indirect reporting despite the requirement of factity and 
autonomy of the other’s speech, the embedding permits alteration of the 
words or summation of the contents to provide thematically relevant 


5 Banfield, Ann. ‘Where Epistemology, Style and Grammar Meet. Literary 
History: The development of Represented Speech and Thought’, New Literary 
History, The University of Virginia, 1978, pp. 419-420. 

6. Short, Michael. ‘Speech Presentation, the Novel and the Press’, in Willie Van 
Peer (ed.) The Taming of the Text, Routledge, London, 1989, pp. 61-81. 

7. Jakobson, R. ‘Closing Statement on Linguistics and Poetics’ in Style in 
Language, ed. Thomas Sebeok, Harvard University Press, Harvard, 1960, p. 
358. 
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constructions. This does raise the possibility of the reaccentuation of speech 
in a more acute fashion within the reporting context. Reporting of speech 
even as direct speech is never mere reproduction of speech. The author selects 
what parts of the speech is to be included, the order of its presentation and 
the discursive matrix within which it is to be located. The text appears as 
an exercise mediated by a measure of regulatedness with regard to aspects 
of meaning that are allowed to sieve through the structuring of the utterances. 
That is to say that an element of constructionality selects and strings together 
utterances that are consonant with the argument of the framing context. The 
reported utterances stand as supports that buttress the overall theme of the 
macro-context. In reporting speech then, utterances envelope other utterances, 
where the governance of meaning is influenced by who presides over its 
construction and how. One is confronted with the amount of freedom that 
speakers allow other speakers when they appropriate words into their 
constructions. For Bakhtin this assumes an ethical dimension - ‘In the 
vicissitudes of the word are to be found the vicissitudes of the society of 
word users.’? 

In view of the constructional element that we argue for in the 
constitution of utterances and Bakhtin’s suggestion of an ethical dimension 
to the issue, what relationship holds between the author and the mode of 
speech representation issue that we discuss? We have already suggested that 
there is apriori the element of mediation in the selection and construction 
in both direct and indirect utterances, although the indirect does provide 
greater scope for the reaccentuation of meaning. For Fairclough, the 
distinction between direct speech and indirect speech permit a category 
distinction in the relationship between the author and the choice of the mode 
of speech he/she adopts in the text. For him direct speech is a form through 
which the author signals the accuracy of the statement or because the author 
does not ‘wish to be seen as endorsing the use of that word or expression 
in that context’. Thus the distance that we spoke about between the author 
and speech in quotes as a sign of the need to project factity, assumes in 
Fairclough’s view, a form of authorial non-endorsement of the speech within 
quotations. Indirect speech, then in Fairclough’s assessment, becomes an 
authorial endorsement of what is said, through the non-distanciation and 
rewording of the text. 


8. Voloshinov, in discussing reported speech emphasises that syntactic forms like 
direct and indirect discourse do not necessarily express the tendencies and 
forms of an active, evaluative reception of another’s utterancé, i.e., speech 
reception does not operate directly in the forms of direct and indirect discourse 
and that these are only standardised patterns for reporting speech. We hold 
that they have a bearing on perceptions of the factity of the reported speech 
and thus may impart pressures on the nature of constructivity of the text. 


9. Voloshinov, V.N. op.cit. p.134. 
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Short sees this as counterintuitive and too deterministic a position in 
examining text presentation. For him, the mode of speech presentation does 
not necessarily indicate endorsement or non-endorsement of the text by the 
author, although he concedes that the data that Fairclough summons for his 
argument does suggest so. Short’s own counter example indicates that the 
mode of speech presentation regarding speech presentation of diametrically 
opposite views does not confirm Fairclough’s position.! In the instance of 
the text that we examine too, there is little to vindicate Fairclough’s position. 
While Gopalan’s quoted text does indicate the propensity to present a factual 
reporting through his distanciation from the grandmother’s narrative, there 
is no indication of endorsement or non-endorsement. On the contrary what 
we are presented with is an alternate set of concerns. 

In the context of our work it poses issues of disjunctures in the structure 
of the discourse. Disharmony between the macro context and the micro 
context, of which there is evidence'in Gopalan’s discourse as our examination 
below shows, produces inconsistencies in the structure of the telling. The 
terms disjuncture and disharmony that we have used do not refer to the 
possibility of the conflict of views between the framing context and one that 
is framed. The terms refer to the possible violation of the discursive locations 
from which the utterances of the speaker emanate. That is a speaker speaking 
from a particular discursive field is circumscribed by the logic of the 
discursive structure of that location. Utterances can be evaluated as being 
in harmony with its discursive field or strike a note of discordance. 
Discordance in the narration may be seen as the penetration of another voice 
in the speech or may also constitute a stylistic device. The argument for 
the validity of a discursive location stems from our understanding that 
discursive fields carry with themselves a logic of narration. For example a 
lawyer for the prosecution in a rape case is bound by the institutional location 
that circumscribes her language. It would be deemed an anomaly if the lawyer 
were to empathise with the perpetuator of the act, as the criminality of rape 
would function as a template that structures the utterances of the prosecution. 
The discursive logic would be structured towards securing punishment for 
the act, not commiseration for punishment. Discounting personal views, the 
institutional location demands a discursive practice that is in harmony with 
that discursive location. While this does not preclude the eventuality of - 
in our instance - the lawyer producing utterances that violate the horizons 
of expectations of the discursive location, these would invite the propensity 
to be read as stylistic deviations designed to map alternate meanings onto 
the utterances or read as infelicitous statements. 

In the light of the above, it would appear that Gopalan’s narrative 
recounted above raises certain anomalies of linguistic structuring. At stake 


10. Short, Michael. op. cit. p. 78. 
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is the issue of discursive positions that seem to be removed from their 
institutional locations. The narrated text in quotation is framed both within 
Gopalan’s evolving consciousness of the peasant’s plight and the immediate 
context of the grandmother’s observation that the peasants had all turned 
‘impertinent’ now. In calling the peasants impertinent, the value that the 
grandmother has accorded peasants who ask for their just demands as one 
of impertinence. The peasant today is not one who has become rebellious 
as a consequence of an awareness of his/her rights nor is it a feature of 
his/her liberation, but from the grandmother’s perspective, - disobedient, 
disloyal or as she puts it, impertinent. In the context of the changing 
circumstances in Kerala, in the emerging conflict between the peasants and 
the landlords, the discursive location of the grandmother is fixed as one that 
draws its institutional location from the universe of discourse of feudal 
bearings. That being the case, the grandmother’s language would need to 
articulate itself from that location. The narrated text in quotation that follows 
is a continuing strand of her argument and stands in an anaphoric relationship 
to this earlier statement of hers, reported by Gopalan in indirect speech, 
regarding the character of present day peasants. However the narration in 
quotation is not in keeping with the discursive position in which the 
grandmother is fixed, violating its institutional location and appears not to 
be her telling. An examination of the telling of the story points to the contrary, 
revealing contradictions in the unfolding of the discourse. 

The texture of the text is in sympathy with the peasant’s condition and 
thereby the punishment meted out to him appears to be a brazen slight on 
the system that sanctions it. That is to say, the ends do not justify the means 
of the linguistic logic in the narrative. To recount some of the elements that 
signal this logic: ` ; 

1. He had a house of his own. 

„2. An obedient peasant, he would turn in the rent regularly whether 


the harvest was good or bad. 
3. He had his own-fishing net and other accessories. 


The narrative does not, - stemming from the discursive position that 
it does - demand the underlined particularities. The underlined elements point 
to details that are irrelevant to his ‘impertinent’ nature. On the contrary it 
serves to position Kannan in favourable disposition to the immediate recipient 
of the utterance and to the reading public. The language is so structured 
as to indicate the righteousness of Kannan’s being in the scheme of things. 
They therefore appear as incongruities in the discourse. Having thus 
‘characterised’ Kannan, another set of statements now proceeds to impress 
the inequity and unjust nature of the system. 

a) Anything of value that chanced to come into the hands of the peasant 

was for the landlord. 
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b) One document or the other would state that any big jackfruit on the 
northern branch of the jackfruit tree standing on the south -northern 
side of the peasant's house should be given to the landlord. 

c) ...a large share of the flesh of any deer and rabbits caught by him 
has to be gifted to the landlord. 


The obligations that bind the peasant arise from his being ‘entrusted’ 
with some land belonging to the landlord for farming, making him subject 
to a system of rights of the landlord. The explication of this system of rights 
by the grandmother does not function as a reminder of the obligations that 
behold a labourer within the traditional landlord and serf relationship. Instead 
it is so structured to denote a reiteration of the excessive demands that are 
placed on the fruits of the peasant’s labour, bordering on the farcical. ‘one 
document or the other would state that any big jackfruit on the northern 
branch of the jackfruit tree standing on the south-northern_ side of the 
peasant’s house should be given to the landiord’. Against the backdrop of 
this system of rights and obligations, Kannan’s children’s indiscretion attracts 
severe retribution. The retribution ends in the expropriation of Kannan’s 
valuables. 

The narrative adopts the following discursive strategy, - Gopalan 
* introduces the reporting context as one that refers to the conditions of the 
peasants in general, followed by an indirect report of the grandmother’s 
speech regarding the impertinence of peasants now. The grandmother then 
proceeds to narrate the story of Kannan. From the initial establishment of 
Kannan’s credentials as an honest tenant, [VI.1.2.1, 2 and 3] the discourse 
shifts to the fundamentally exploitative nature of the system, evinced in the 
sample statements above [V.1.2. a, b, and c}. It is noteworthy that the thematic 
shift is not one that constrains itself to Kannan, the subject of the narration, 
but generalises the peasant condition of which Kannan is just an instance. 
Kannan therefore ceases to be an isolated victim of circumstances, but is 
representative of the peasant community. With this interlude of the system, 
the narration reverts to the person of Kannan who is once again the subject 
of the narration who faces retribution for violating the code of the feudal 
order. : 


The Logic of Discursive Positions 


Articulating itself from the location of the feudal order, the grandmother’s 
discursive structure appears to be an indictment of its institutional location, 
in that we have an assertion of the cruelty of the system. This would appear 
to be an anomaly of the progressive logic of narration that the discursive 
location demands. The horizon of expectations would call for an alternate 
telling that justifies the order of rights and obligations, not its indictment 
in the narration. 
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The issue at stake here is what linguistic/stylistic inferences and 
conseguences does one draw from this anomaly of the narrative that violates 
"the logic of its discursive position. In contrasting newspapers to novels, 
Michael Short argues that the change in discourse conditions of newspapers 
and novels change values in speech presentation types. ‘In the novel the 
author makes up the fiction, and so there is no possible veracity difference 
between the Direct Speech and Free Direct Speech string and what the 
character ‘actually said’. Because the world described is the novelist’s fiction, 
he must by definition be telling the truth about it. Speech report in novels, 
where it has been extensively examined, would thus appear to be untypical 
of many speech report situations, precisely because novels are fictions.’ !! 

The novel by virtue of being ‘fiction’ is granted the status of ‘truth’ 
irrespective of the discursive structure adopted by the author. This then, in 
Short’s perspective, in effect grants a discourse a liberty, a leeway that 
permits its own indictment. In a more general sense Jakobson argues the 
flexibility that moving beyond the sentence permits. “There is an ascending 
scale of liberty in the combination of linguistic units. In the combination 
of distinctive traits into phonemes the user’s liberty is nil; the code has 
already established all the possibilities that can be used in the language in 
question. In the combination of phonemes into words his liberty is heavily 
circumscribed; it is limited to the marginal situation of the creation of new 
words. The constraints upon the speaker are less when it comes to the 
combination of words into sentences. But finally in the combination of 
sentences into statements the action of the constraining rules of syntax stops 
and the liberty of speakers grow substantially although one should still not 
underestimate the number of stereotyped statements’.!2 

In dealing with the constraining rules of syntax or rather the lack of 
it, in the combination of sentences in discursive formations, Jakobson offers 
a syntax of statements, in which ‘the liberty of speakers grows substantially’. 
This is akin to Short’s investiture of liberties of speech in connection with 
novels, on the plea of ‘fictionality’. 

This may further be weighed against Voloshinov’s own position 
regarding speech representation that takes into account his notion of dialogue. 
In his view, reported speech initially exhibits the impetus to retain its integrity 
and authenticity by attempting to delineate clear boundaries for reported 
speech. However in the interorientation between reporting and reported 
speech language tends to dissolve the boundaries and infiltrates the reported 
speech with authorial report and commentary permeating the reported speech 


11. Short, Michael. op.cit. p. 74. 


12. Jakobson, Roman. ‘Essais de Linguistique Genarale’, Paris 1963, Cited in 
Theoretical Essays; Film, Linguistics, Literature, Colin McCabe, Manchester 
“University Press, Manchester, 1985. 
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with its own intonation.'? This would appear to be precisely the occurrence 
in Gopalan’s report of his grandmother’s speech, where the authorial 
intonation envelops the reported speech of the grandmother. 

On the basis of our understanding of discursive positions, we would 
argue instead, for the constraining factors of linguistic structuring. Foucault’ s 
‘enunciative modality’ positions subjects according to the statements they 
make that determine what position can and must be occupied by an individual 
if he is to be the subject of it.!* We examine on the other hand the logical 
inconsistency that disrupts the subject position in the authorial construction. 
This addresses the constructive element in the discourse rather than the 
interpretative location of the subject through the statements. The acquiescence 
of the autonomy of the grandmother’s discursive location to the authorial 
intonation compromises the ‘force’ of the discursive logic. The absence of 
this logic of discursive positions questions the exactitude or the truth-value 
of the grandmother’s narrative as told by Gopalan. Weighed down by his 
universe of discourse, it transpires that Gopalan’s speech maps itself onto 
the other’s speech, denying the grandmother a voice. 

In dealing with the other’s speech, Bakhtin holds that, 

‘An author may utilise the speech act of another in pursuit of his own 
aims and in such a way as to impose a new intention on the utterance, which 
nevertheless retains its own proper referential intention. Under these 
circumstances and in keeping with the author’s purpose, such an utterance 
must be recognised as originating from another addresser. Thus within an 
utterance, there may occur two intentions, two voices.’ 5 

However the argument we have outlined from a reading of Gopalan’s 
text above, suggests that the dilution of the relative autonomy of language 
stemming from their respective discursive locations through excessive 
authorial mediation serves to undermine the authenticity of that telling. 
Additionally, the dialogic character of the discourses as a device of 
representation to which the reader is privy to, assumes a monologic character. 
There is no doubt merit in Voloshinov’s case for the propensity of- the 
dissolution and infiltration of boundaries of reported speech and authorial 
report. These are however to be tempered by the need for reported speech 
to ‘retain its own constructional and semantic autonomy while leaving the 
speech texture of the context incorporating it perfectly intact’.!® 


13. Voloshinov. op. Cit. pp. 119-121. 
14. Foucault Michel. The Archaeology of Knowledge, Tavistock Publications, 
London, 1972, p. 96 


15. Bakhtin, M.M. ‘Problems of Dostoevskij’s Creative Art’. Cited in LR.Titunik, 
The Formal and Sociological Method m Russian Theory and Study of 
Literature, Appendix H of Voloshinov V.N. op.cit. p. 197. 


16. Voloshinov, V.N. op.cit. p. 115. 


Ellipsis in Bangla 
ABHIJIT MAJUMDAR 


Abstract 

This paper attempts to explore, from a descriptive outlook, some basic properties 
and problems related to the device of ellipsis in Bangla. Ellipsis, as pointed out 
by Huddleston, is not a morphological process, but is strictly a syntactic phenomenon. 
Thus it is desirable that the rules of syntax should specify what kind of syntactic 
forms could be dropped in particular types of elliptical constructions. It is worth 
mentioning thet syntax alone cannot spell out the whole process. This is because 
of the extensive role of ellipsis in the process of organizing a text/discourse structure. 
The term ‘ellipsis’ definitely relates to our conceptual structure, thereby requiring 
the framework of cognitive grammar for analysis of the constraints on elliptical 
domain and its reference. So, in contrast to the analytical procedures based on 
syntactic and structural relations, semantically grounded notions such as semantic 
connectivity (i.e. cohesivéness), relative accessibility etc. are mandatory for 
explaining this natural event in our daily conversation (Hoek 1997). The process 
of ellipsis being a common core feature of Indian language corpora may definitely 
throw lights in the area of applied linguistics associated with educational linguistics, 
text linguistics, natural language processing and so on. Quirk and others (1980) 
characterize it as a ‘surface phenomenon’ conforming to the criterion of ‘unique 
recoverability’ depending on linguistic/non-linguistic contexts. However, contextual 
interference as well as structural dependency invokes complexity, specifically in 
designing the parser for automatic language processing. Smith therefore recognizes 
this process as a challenging field for computational linguistics. 


1.0 Nature and scope 


This paper attempts to investigate, from a descriptive point of view, some 
basic problems and properties related to the device of ellipsis in Bangla. 
Ellipsis, as pointed out by Huddleston, is not a morphological phenomenon, 
but it is mostly syntactic in nature (1986:40-41). Thus it excludes some of 
the morphological processes like ‘clipping’, which do not solely depend on 
linguistic context (Quirk et al. 1980: 548-49). Crystal truly points out that 
elliptical constructions are essential features of our daily conversations, and 
they exhibit different types of syntactic behaviour in different languages 
(1985: 107). So, it is expected that the rules of syntax governing ellipsis 
should specify what kind of syntactic forms can be ellipted in particular types 
of elliptical construction. The feature of ellipsis becomes more significant, 
especially in a text or discourse context, in which its intersentential property 
operates as a cohesive tie in constructing the patterns of texture or 
organization of the discourse (Halliday and Hasan 1976: 4). M 
A critical study on ellipsis may positively throw lights in the domain 
of applied linguistics related to educational linguistics, text linguistics, 
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psycholinguistics, natural language processing (NLP) and so ‘on. Smith 
strongly claims that one of the most demanding fields for computational 
linguistics/NLP is the elliptical phenomenon and the actual challenge is to 
come across computationally just what has been ellipted as a result of the 
operation of ellipsis (1991 :409). 

The fundamental properties of ellipsis rest on its defining characteristics. 
Quirk and others characterize it as a ‘surface phenomenon’ ensuring ‘unique 
recoverability’ depending on linguistic/non-linguistic contexts, and as an 
essential abbreviating device reducing the redundancy factor of a message 
(1980:536-37). Crystal, on the other hand, defined it as a ‘term used in 
grammatical analysis to refer to a sentence where, for reasons of economy, 
emphasis or style, a part of the structure has been omitted, which is 
recoverable from a scrutiny of the context.’ (1985: 107). Halliday and Hasan 
described rather in a different way while relating substitution and ellipsis 
— ‘ellipsis is simply substitution by zero.” They further add, "When there 
is ellipsis there is a presupposition in the structure, that something is to be 
supplied or understood.’ (1976:142-44). 


1.1 Recoverability condition 


Let us consider a surface sentence from Bangla in order to study how the 
basic notions of ‘unique recoverability’ and ‘surface phenomenon’ are 
becoming truly relevant in an elliptical context. 
1. ROma gayte pare, tObe aj o (gayte) parbe na 
Rama to sing can however today she (to sing) will be able not 
‘Rama can sing, but today she will not.’ 
[the elliptical element is shown in parentheses.] 


In a strict sense of ellipsis, forms can be ellipted only if they are 
uniquely recoverable. The word gayte undergoes ellipsis here, and it is, no 
doubt, possible to restore the original item in the elliptical slot. 

Obviously, two significant features should be noted here. First, 
recurrence of the same form is not strictly required for meeting the criterion 
of recoverability. The item recovered for the structural slot may have a 
modified grammatical shape. 

2. ROma bhalo-i gaY, tObe ROma aj (gayte) pareni 

Rama well indeed sings however Rama today (to sing) could not 
‘Rama certainly sings well, but today she could not.’ 


Here, use of the auxiliary initiates a consequent morphological change 
of the verb form (gayte in place of gaY) to be supplied in the slot. It indicates 
that the semantic connectivity between the related forms and derivational 
knowledge of a specific language play a crucial role in the process of 
recovery. As a consequence recoverability should not be treated as an 
automatic feature but a structural one, usually relying on intuition of the 
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Secondly, unigue recoverability often depends on adjacent local context. 
For example, 
3. a. BilaS boleche (BilaS) baRite thakbe 
Bilas has said (Bilas) at home will stay 
‘Bilas has said that he will stay at home.’ 
b. A: cheleTi baRite thakbe. naki hoTele thakbe 
the boy at home will stay whether at hotel will stay 
janina 
(D know not 
‘I do not know whether the boy will stay at home or in hotel.’ 


B: BilaS  boleche (cheleTi) baRite thakbe 
BilaS has said (the boy) at home will stay 
‘BilaS has said that the boy will stay at home.’ 


In 3a, the ellipted item, within the sentential domain, may be recovered 
depending on what is present in the previous clause. But the situation becomes 
entirely different in a conversational setting defined for a broader context 
(as in 3b). Here, for the speaker [B], one of the possible interpretations 
becomes a reaction to [A]’s comment—the elliptical element becomes 
cheleTi. When [B]’s response is independent of [A] s comment, the elliptical 
clause may allow the same interpretation as in 3a. 

The other worth noting feature is that the verb form thakbe in 3a cannot 
be ellipted, but it may be possible for [B] in 3b, when B is responsive to 
[A]’s comment. In this situation the ellipted verb form may be contextually. 
recoverable. Thus extension of the local context brings a possible expansion 
of the elliptical domain, because the process of ellipsis now extends from 
the embedded subject NP domain to the VP domain. l 

Moreover, ellipsis of the verb element may function as a supportive 
mechanism for selection of the proper referent in the preceding slot. When 
both the verb and the subject undergo ellipsis, the construction becomes: 
bilaS boleche baRite. Here, for the speaker [B] in 3b, the embedded subject 
slot in the utterance should be filled up with cheleTi taking place in [A], 
but it cannot be recovered in terms of the subject of the antecedent clause 
i.e. bilaS. Because *bilaS boleche (bilaS) baRite is nòt at all an acceptable 
construction in Bangla. So, an extension of the elliptical domain makes a 
disambiguation related to choice of the subject expression for [B] in 3b. 
Otherwise, in presence of the verb element in [B] either of the two possible 
antecedents (cheleTi/bilaS) may be chosen for the subject slot. 

It is no denying that extension of the contextual field as well as. 
dependency on structure may often set up complexity in deciphering elliptical 
constructions. Smith therefore recognizes this phenomenon as a challenging ` 
field for language technology solution closely related to Natural Language 
Processing [NLP] (1991 :409-11). Halliday and Hasan further point out that 
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structural knowledge is not the only requirement for identifying the elliptical 
item— "This is not quite the same thing as saying that we can tell from 
the structure of an item whether it is elliptical or not. For practical purposes 
we often can; but it is not in fact the structure which makes it elliptical.’ 
(1976: 144). 


1.2 Ambiguity in an elliptical context: 


The previous section also focuses on another problem related to the event 
of ellipsis, namely ambiguity. The discussion precisely demonstrates that 
ellipsis may set up ambiguity in the process of interpretation of a text/ 
discourse. The reverse situation is also likely. In some specific context 
elliptical position may equally disambiguate an expression. It appears that 
ellipsis may trigger ambiguity and conversely the phenomenon itself may 
operate as an essential clue for resolving contextual ambiguity. This may 
be recognized by an example in which nature of the verb in elliptical clause 
causes ambiguity in the process of interpretation. 
4. ami bolechi lokTa EkTa Daha mitthebadi,  tumi-o 

I have said the man the one damn liar you too 

OboSSo jano 0 : 

certainly know 

‘I have said that the man is a damn liar, you too certainly know (it). 


The elliptical gap in this context may be repaired by either of the 
following possible expressions: 

i) lokTa EkTa Daha mitthebadi 

ii) ami bolechi lokTa EkTa Daha mitthebadi 


It is to be noted that the nature of the verb element jan ‘té know’ in 
the elliptical clause initiates possible extension of the elliptical domain. 
Therefore the condition of unique recoverability is violated here. This type 
of problem may be considered as an instance of ‘weak ellipsis’ (vide sec. 
1.7). 

The converse situation is equally possible in which ellipsis resolves 
possible effects of ambiguation. 

5. cheleTi janieche je o gan gaibe 

the boy has informed that s/he song will sing 

‘The boy has informed that s/he will sing” 

The pronominal o in the embedded clause may have either of the two 
possible readings : 

(i) it may be anaphoric (vide sec.1.3) referring to the antecedent available 
in the main clause, i.e. cheleTi. 

(ii) it may be treated as deictic while referring to any person present 
in the actual context. 
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However, in absence of the pronominal element (cf. cheleTi janieche 
@ gan gaibe) the so called ambiguity of reference does not prevail. In such 
a specific context elliptical slot carries only the anaphoric value within the 
interclausal domain. 


1.3 ‘phoric’ tendencies in ellipsis 


Elliptical expression may refer to an antecedent in the adjacent or distant 
clause. This very nature of ellipsis makes it anaphoric (Sells and Wasow 
1994). It is also worth mentioning that the term ‘anaphora’ is employed here 
in the sense of general description of coreferential processes, but not in a 
very restrictive and technical sense as incorporated in Binding theory 
developed by Chomsky (Lebeaux 1992). 

Elliptical anaphora may have an endophoric/exophoric value. 
Occasionally, the presupposition in an elliptical structure may be exophoric— 
when a traveller travelling in a bus requests the conductor by saying duTo 
deben ‘give two’, he is definitely using exophoric ellipsis relevant to an actual 
situational context. But endophoric ellipsis,. on the contrary, has a co-textual 
interpretation contributing a significant role in the process of textual cohesion 
(Halliday and Hasan 1976:144). 

The complications may further come up due to referential extensibility 
of the elliptical anaphor in an endophoric context. It may have its referential 
range extended from a single constituent to the domain of phrasal or even 
clausal structure. > 

6. a. tomar (boy)Ta dami holeo amar- -d- -Ta nOY 
your the book valuable was though my (book) the is not 
- “Your book though is valuable, but my book is not.” 


b. cheleTi (deSe phirte) cayleo ami 
the boy in country to return wanted though I 
p cayna 


(in country to return) want not 
‘Though the boy wanted to come back to his country I do not want 


to.” 

c. tumi © na bolleo cheleTi jane je 
you not said though the boy knows that 
(ami deSe phirbo na) 

(I in country shall come back not) 


‘The boy, though you did not say, knows that I shall not come back 

to my country.’ i 
In 6a, -Ta as a grammatical marker attached to the case-marked 
pronominal in the subsequent clause signals ellipsis of a nominal constituent 
in the previous clause. Here, the marker -Ta belongs to the category of 
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‘representers’, ‘which are not themselves anaphors, but rather signals of the 
existence of a certain type of anaphora in their immediate environment.” 
(Cornish 1986:87). However, the antecedent-trigger extends to a VP domain 
in 6b. In 6c, the problem is further getting related to directionality. The 
elliptical slot here refers to a whole clause being directed towards an opposite 
track. It refers to a typical cataphoric situation in which actual referent follows 
the anaphor. Cataphoric event is sometimes equally expected, especially in 
a conditional construction, as like anaphoric one in Bangla. For 
example, 
7.a jodi cheleTi baRi jay tObe bEparTa (1) 
if the boy home goes then the incident (the boy) 
jante parbe 
to know will be able 
‘If the boy goes home, he may be aware of the incident.’ 
b jodi (0) baRi jaY tObe cheleTi bEparTa 
if (the boy) home goes then the boy the incident 
jante parbe 
to know will be able 
‘The boy may be aware of the incident if he goes home.’ 
Both examples are instances of paraphrases. It appears that the process 
of searching for the antecedent should not be triggered in a specific direction. 
Such a bi-directional phoric property, in the NLP perception, obviously 
presents a parsing problem, because a parser requires additional knowledge- 
base in recognizing the direction of searching for the proper antecedent (Smith 
1991). Moreover, the possible extension of the elliptical domain unwraps 
further complexity in the process of resolution. 


1.4 Language-specific nature of ellipsis 


It goes without saying that the condition of ellipsis being language-specific 
in nature may vary from language to language. We may consider specific 
instances from Bangla and English. 
8. A: Is be happy? 

B: Yes he is (happy)/Yes (he is) very happy/Yes (he is happy)/* Yes 

(he) is (happy)/* Yes (he) is happy 

In response to A”s guery B may give possible answers with different 
permissible gaps. The unfeasible situations may be ruled out by the constraint 
that if the VP (or just the first part of it) is retained, the clause must have 
a subject. 

Nevertheless, the condition seems to be different for an inflectional 
language like Bangla. For example, 
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9. A: o ki baRite jabe ? 
he  Question-marker at home will go 
"Will he go home?’ 


B: (0) OboSSo-i (baRite) jabe / (0) OboSSo-i baRite jabe/ 

(0) OboSSo-i (baRite jabe) / *o OboSSo-i (baRite jabe)/ 

*0 OboSSo-i baRite (jabe)/ * (0) OboSSo-i baRite (jabe) 

he certainly at home will go 

(He) will certainly go (home)’/(He) will certainly go home’/‘(He) 

certainly (will go home)’/‘He will certainly (go home)’/‘He certainly (will 
go) home’/‘(He) certainly (will go) home’. 
R The condition seems to be quite different here. B’s possible reaction 
suggests that the subject is not compulsory if VP or the main verb element 
is present. If the subject is present the VP or the main verb should be available 
on the surface structure. Both the subject and the VP may simultaneously 
undergo ellipsis (as in the third instance in which only a single lexical form 
i.e. OboSSoi, considered-as adjunct, is available), but the suggested gap of 
either the subject or the main verb/VP is subject to specific constraints. 


1.4.1. Some conditions on Ellipsis within the syntactic domain 
The language-specific conditions are rightly operative in the process of 
ellipsis. Some examples may be considered from Bangla. 
10.a cheleTi amake bolechilo (cheleTi) gan gaybe 
the boy to’ me said ‘(the boy) song will sing 
‘The boy said to me that he would sing.’ 
b.i ? cheleTi amake bolechilo (cheleTi) gan gaY 
the boy to me said (the boy) song sings 
ii cheleTi (cheleTi) gan gaY amake bolechilo 
the boy the boy song sings to me said 
‘The boy informed me that he performs singing.’ 
ci *cheleTi amake bolechilo (cheleTi) gan geechilo 
the boy to me said (the boy) song sang 
ii cheleTi (cheleTi) gan geechilo amake bolechilo 
the boy (the boy) song sang to me said 
‘The boy informed me that he sang a song.” 
ll.a cheleTi LOtake bolechilo ajker onuSThane jEno 
the boy to Lata said of today in program so that 
(LOta) . gan gaY 
(Lata) song sings 
‘The boy asked Lata so that she could sing in today’s program.’ 
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b * cheleTi LOtake bolechilo ajker onuSThane 
the boy . to Lata said of today in program 


(cheleTi) jEno gan gaY 
(the boy) so that song sings 


‘The boy asked Lata so that the boy could sing in today’s program.” 


Example (10) indicates that subject ellipsis in the embedded clause 
possibly depends on inherent inflection (Bauer 2003) (i.e. [Tense] feature) 
of the embedded verb. Thus in 10a when the verb in the embedded clause 
. — carries fūture-tense, ellipsis of the embedded subject may be accepted. But 
such type of ellipsis is partially blocked for 10b (i) (though quite permissible 
in casual speech), in which the embedded verb signifies habitual present tense. 
A sense of incompleteness of meaning is involved in this context. In 
comparison to 10b (i), which is rather marked, 10c (i) presents an unacceptable 
sentence construction. Here, embedded verb being in past tense the prescribed 
elliptical anaphor generally does not relate to its antecedent matrix subject. 
In fact, pronominal substitution is usually reguired in this circumstance in 
order to avoid ellipsis of the embedded subject. However, 10b (ii) and c (ii) 
guite conversely suggest that ellipsis may be accepted in a situation in which 
the syntactic constituents are reordered by making the elliptical clause 
internally embedded. It means when-the elliptical subject slot is adjacent 
and locally bound to the overt subject of the main clause, the subject being 
closest to the elliptical slot gets straightway linked to the embedded VP. 
In (11), on the other hand, embedded clause in the presence of the marker 
jEno expresses a sense of subjunctive modality. Here, the elliptical constituent 
(though pronominal substitution is generally preferred) may stand for the 
indirect object of the main clause, but not for the matrix subject. As a 
consequence we may recognize that inherent morphological feature of verbs, 
syntactic distribution of the elliptical constituent, modality of a syntactic 
construction etc. may play deterministic roles for the process of ellipsis in 
Bangla. 

The conditions may also be semantically motivated. We may consider 
the case of compound verb construction in Bangla in which the pole verb 
(generally the first member of the combination) reserves the semantic 
autonomy, but not the vector one (usually giving an aspectual orientation 
of the pole verb). 

12.a ? cheleTi ghumie poReche, LOta (ghumie) pOReni 
the boy sleeping has fallen Lata (sleeping) did not fall 


‘Though the boy has slept Lata did not.’ 

b cheleTi ghumie poRleo LOta pOReni 
the boy sleeping fell though Lata did not fall 
‘Though the boy fell into sleep Lata did not.’ 
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The example 12b, by and large, is more acceptable for the native 
speakers of Bangla in comparison to 12a. In 12a the vector element present 
in the elliptical construction seems to be guite non-cohesive with the VP 
in the preceding clause. The vector verb here within the elliptical construction 
attains a pseudo-semantic autonomy like a pole verb. As a result ambiguity 
is also implicated due to different semantic readings of the verb pOR ‘to 
fall’/‘to read’. So, 12a does not seem to be a preferred syntactic configuration 
for a native speaker. But in 12b when the clauses are more interlinked in 
comparison to 12a ellipsis normally does not block acceptability of the 
utterance. The semantic autonomy of the vector verb in the elliptical verb 
phrase is not mirrored in this particular context. It is worth noting that 
presence of the conjunctive markers like-tObe ‘but’, jodio ‘though’ etc. may 
enhance the acceptability rate of the sentence in 12a, because such an 
insertion establishes a cohesive relationship between the disjunctive clauses 
(Halliday and Hasan 1976; Chapman 1989). So, ellipsis plays a decisive 
role in making clausal connectivity. Let us consider another example from 
Bangla. 

13. a) ami khee uThte parleo Sima (khee uThte) 
I eating to get up could though Sima (eating to get up) 


pareni 
could not i 
‘Though I could complete eating, Sima could not.’ 
b) * ami khee uThte parleo Sima (khee) 


I eating to get up could though Sima (eating) 


uThte pareni 
to get up could not 


‘Though I could complete eating.Sima could not” 


The combination khee oTha in the above example may have two possible 
interpretations; either it may be interpreted as combination of two separate 
verbs, i.e. khaoa ‘to eat” and oTha ‘to get up’ or as compound verb in 
the sense of ‘completion of the action of taking meal’. The example 13a 
shows that the whole compound verb construction may be ellipted in the 
presence of following auxiliary par. But in 13b the initial verb element 
should not be ellipted when taken in the sense of ‘pole’ verb. It may only 
be elliptical when treated as independent verb not acquiring the ‘pole’ status 
of a compound verb construction. So, 13b should be acceptable for the 
verb-verb combination, not being treated in the sense of compound verb. 
It indicates that in some specific context the process of ellipsis may 
automatically resolve the structural ambiguity related to a verb complex, 
because the status of the verb combination may be detected on the basis ` 
of the constraints on ellipsis. 


` 
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1.5 Ellipsis as a ‘between the sentences’ phenomenon 


The process of ellipsis may frequently take place between the sentences. But 
the conditions applicable within a sentence are not strictly applicable within 
an intersentential domain. This makes Halliday and Hasan to remark ‘Between 
sentences, there are no structural relations, and this is where the study of 
cohesion becomes important.’ (1976: 146). It may be well illustrated by an 
example from Bangla. 


14.a cheleTi boleche je (cheleTi) ajker sObhaY 


the boy has said that (the boy) of today in function 
gan gaybe 


song will sing 
"The boy has said that he will perform song in today’s function.’ 


b cheleTi gan gay, ajker sObhaY (cheleTi) 
the boy song sings of today in function (the boy) 
gayte pare 
to sing can 
‘The boy performs songs, he can sing in today’s function.’ 


In 14a, the c-commanding condition of Binding Theory may be 
operative. Elliptical constituent being c-commanded by the subject NP of 
the main clause may bind it outside its governing category, i.e. the embedded 
clause. Here, the elliptical element behaves as if pronominal following the 
Binding condition as defined by Chomsky (1981). However, such a Binding 
condition is not applicable for 14b in which ellipsis functioning as a cohesive 
tie constructs an interclausal connectivity. Wasow ‘precisely points out 
evidences for violating the earlier “‘precede-and-command’ constraint on 
elliptical anaphora in English (1979:82). It is noteworthy that even for the 
pronominal class, Bosch (1983) devises a categorical separation between 
“syntactic agreement pronoun’ and ‘referential anaphoric pronoun’. In his 
view, the first one reserves the c-command restriction, but in the second 
instance c-command constraint, defining structural configuration of nodes, 
would not impose limits on the referential domain. 

The occurrence of ellipsis as ‘between-the-sentences’ phenomenon may 
put in further complexity from the processing perspective as well, because 
it specifically requires the knowledge of discourse for locating antecedent 
of the elliptical constituent in the search-space. However, Cornish is of 
opinion that in some specific instances certain memory constraints may be 
operative in making antecedent not too much distant from its elliptical 
counterpart—It is unlikely that the antecedent-trigger would be in an even 
earlier sentence due to the rapid fading of memory of surface syntactic 
representation...’ (1986:88). 
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1.6 Ellipsis vs. Deletion 


A lot of confusion may take place in making a distinction between deletion 
and ellipsis. The process of ‘deletion’ is defined in Transformational 
Grammar [TG] as a “Transformation’ that can delete elements, proforms, or 
a repeated element. Nevertheless, deletion is frequently equated with ellipsis. 
For instance, Palmatier defines ellipsis as ‘the deletion from the deep structure 
of one or more constituents that are understood in the context of surface 
structure.” (1972: 40,50,52). Hankamer and Sag (1976), on the other hand, 
claimed ellipsis to be a result of ‘deletion under identity’ which requires 
greater degree of syntactic parallelism between antecedent and anaphor than 
` is required for deep anaphora (where anaphoric elements are base-generated). 

It is quite evident from the above interpretations that ellipsis and 
deletion have certain features in common. Quirk et al., in contrast, warn 
us with a remark ‘Ellipsis is not to be confused with the concept of deletion 
postulated in some theories of grammar, notably that of transformational 
grammar.’ (1980:537). They considered a pair of sentences: 


15. a John wants Mary to read 
b John wants to read 
c * John wants John to read 


In 15b, ‘John’ may be treated as the subject of ‘to read’ in the embedded 
clause (later TG model introduced PRO as an empty category to be present 
in the suggested slot). As15c is not acceptable they claim that John should 
not be considered as an elliptical constituent. Thus 15c is subject to obligatory 
deletion of the constituent referring to the embedded subject (the process 
is usually defined in the Standard Theory of TG as equi-NP deletion). 

A parallel set of examples may also be taken from Bangla. 


16.a Lila baRi gele Nira kOSTo pat 
Lila home go-conditional Nira grief gets 
‘If Lila goes home Nira feels distressed.’ 


b (Nira) baRi gele Nira kOSTo paY 
(Nira) home go-cond. Nira grief gets 
‘If (Nira) goes home Nira feels distressed.’ 


We may come to a decision, even without looking into the theoretical 
framework of Binding Theory [BT], that 16b brings into play the process 
of obligatory deletion. Because, the element deleted should not be present 
on the surface structure for the sentence to be acceptable. However, the 
sentence may be accepted if both of the NPs are not coreferent. 

Quirk et al. created possible confusion, while making note of ellipsis 
converging with some instances of optional deletion (1980:537). 
Andrewskutty quite reasonably comments ‘they (Quirk et al.) do not even 
categorically suggest that all obligatory deletions are, however, not instances 
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of ellipsis or all optional deletions can be considered as (also) instances of 
ellipsis.’ (1988: 108). An example may be given from Bangla for illustration: 


17. cheleTi boleche je (cheleTi)  KolkataY thakbe 
the boy has said that (the boy) in kolkata will stay 


‘The boy has said that he will stay at Kolkata’ 


The example (17) is an instance of ellipsis (where two NPs representing 
cheleTi are coreferential) according to Quirk and others’ argument. Here, 
we may note that placing the ellipted item in its original position does not 
generally affect the degree of acceptability of the sentence. It also confirms 
their assumption ‘if we find what seems to be an elliptical construction, we 
are usually forced to look back to what was said previously in order to 
interpret the sentence.’ (1972: 707). But in other way (17) may also be 
considered as a case of optional deletion in which ellipsis coincides with 
deletion. 

Andrewskutty resolves the problem quite effectively while making an 
assertion that deletions are strong cases of ellipsis (cf. 16) and obligatory 
deletions are the strongest cases of deletion, which can be termed deletion 
proper than ellipsis (cf. 17) (1988: 109). Moreover, in case of deletion 
reinstallation of the ellipted item in its original position leads to an 
unacceptable construction (cf. 16b). 

It deserves mentioning that in a situation for which ellipsis and deletion 
coincide, conditions on deletion within a sentential domain may not be 
functioning for a broader context of ellipsis. The earlier given example (3) 
may be reconsidered here. 


3 a. BilaS boleche (BilaS) baRite thakbe . 
Bilas has said (Bilas) at home will stay 
‘Bilas has said that he will stay at home.’ 
b. A: cheleTi baRite thakbe naki hoTele  thakbe 
the boy at home will stay whether at hotel will stay 
janina 
(D know not 
‘I do not know whether the boy will stay at home or in hotel.’ 
B: BilaS boleche (cheleTi) baRite thakbe 
BilaS has said the boy at home will stay 
"BilaS has said that (the boy) will stay at home.’ 
In 3a, there is no possibility for alternative recovery, because unique 
recoverability in terms of coreferentiality is a condition for deletion within 
the syntactic domain. But in 3b with a dialogue structure, the possibility 


of alternative recovery (cf. sec.l.l) makes deletion weaker. Here, ellipsis is 
normally preferred than deletion. 
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Lyon's observation may also be taken up here in this connection. Lyons 
considers what are traditionally termed as ‘incomplete’ or- ‘elliptical’ 
sentences and specifies that ‘one must distinguish between contextual 
completeness and grammatical completeness.’ (1968: 174-75). Some of the 
instances, according to Lyons, are grammatically complete and may be 
described by the grammar, while certain other type requires reference to 
previous sentences in 4 discourse-context. We may consider examples from 
Bangla. 

18.a kar baRite jabe 
whose at house (you) will go 


“Whose house will you go?’ 

b Mitar, tObe jodi oœ baRite thake 
of Mita, however if she at house stays 
‘Mita’s, however if she stays at home.’ 


c Mitar baRite jabo, tObe jodi o baRite 
of Mita at house (I) shall go however if she at house 
~thake 
stays 
‘I shall go to Mita's residence, however if she stays at home.’ 

19. a tumi ki KolkataY jabe? 


you Q-marker at Kolkata will go 
‘Will you go to Kolkata?” 


b o ` KolkataY jabe ? 
(will you) at Kolkata will go 
‘Will you go to Kolkata?’ 


The part ellipted in the initial clause of 18b is grammatically incomplete 

but contextually complete with reference to 18a and 18c. The example 19b, 
‘on the other hand, is a truncated version of 19a and grammatically complete. 
It may be interpreted in the sense of interrogation without having reference 
to a previous context. We may note that contextual knowledge is specifically 
required when the verb form jabe is differently interpreted with its pronominal 
subject referring also to third person (as in o kolkataY jabe). 

Lyons does not comment on the question whether grammatically 
complete types of ‘elliptical constructions’ are only cases of deletion. He 
only observes that both are elliptical in different senses of the term. It means 
truncated forms of longer versions of the same sentence are to be considered 
as elliptical. Andrewskutty therefore comments ‘In deletion, then all 
obligatory deletions as the latter are to be called ‘elliptical’ in some sense.’ 
(1988: 110). 
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1.7 Strong vs. Weak ellipsis 


Ouirk et al. (1980) made a further distinction between strong and weak 
ellipsis, though their strategy of identification seems to be very tentative. 
It has already been discussed that recoverability is a strong condition on 
ellipsis. There is no doubt as to what words are to be applied in the slot 
and it is possible to add the recovered items to the sentence (ibid, p.536). 

Weak ellipsis refers to a specific situation in which there is variation 
predictable in what is recovered. Quirk and others considered it more 
convenient to approach cases of weak ellipsis in relation to semantic 
implication rather than ellipsis (ibid, p.549). For semantic implication there 
is no necessity that items understood should be uniquely recoverable. It refers 
to the possibility of what is recovered being synonymous or partially so 
forming a limited set of alternatives (ibid, p.540). ‘Strict ellipsis’, on the 
other hand, is an instance for which the resultant sentence when supplied 
with the elliptical items becomes semantically equivalent to the original 
elliptical sentence. This position further suggests that deletion is a strong 
case of ellipsis, because unique recoverability in terms of coreferentiality 
is a basic condition for deletion within a sentence. Otherwise it makes deletion 
weaker. 

We may consider examples of weak ellipsis from Bangla. 


20. a) e (hocche/holo/hOY) amar bon 
this (person) (is) my sister 
‘This is my sister.’ 
b) gorib (lok) cirokal-i kOSTo paY 


poor (man) all time indeed suffering gets 


‘A poor man always suffers.’ 


The item (i.e. the copula verb) to be understood in 20a is not uniquely 
recoverable. What may be recovered is partially synonymous in this context 
forming limited set of alternatives. Similarly, we may take note of the 
example 20b, in which adjective functions as nominal subject. It may be 
well thought-out as a case of weak ellipsis, with some common noun such 
as ‘lok’ ellipted. There is certainly an amount of confusion in demarcating 
cases of deletion, weak ellipsis, semantic implication and strict ellipsis. The 
example (16) may again be reconsidered here. 

16. a Lila baRi gele Nira kOSTo paY 
‘Nira feels upset when Lila goes home.’ 


b (Nira) baRi gele Nira kOSTo paY 
c * Nira baRi gele Nira kOSTo paY 
‘Nira feels upset when she goes home.’ 
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16c is generally unacceptable, because the condition of egui-NP deletion 
(as defined in Standard Theory of TG) is getting violated here. The example 
16b may be taken as a case of weak ellipsis reflecting semantic implication 
as in 15b (Quirk et al. 1980:537). This specific situation demands that the 
items understood may not be uniquely recoverable. However, if 16b is 
considered as a case of weak ellipsis, then possibly all obligatory deletions 
satisfying identity conditions would have to be considered in the same way. 
But this is definitely not in conformity with our previous hypothesis. 
Andrewskutty therefore comments: ‘Whether the confusion is due to an 
inherent overlapping or not will have to be looked into...it is felt that weak 
ellipsis can be distinguished from real cases of ellipsis by identifying the 
former as cases of deletion in specified linguistic contexts.’ (1988: 111). 
Lyon’s observation may again be taken into consideration at this point. 
Lyons did not attempt any distinction between strong vs. weak ellipsis. So 
far as strict ellipsis is concerned, his parameter of ‘contextual completeness’ 
may be taken as a useful clue for identifying the instances of strict ellipsis. 
21. amar  gaRi kenar Ortho ache, kintu (amar) 

my car of buying money have but (my) 

(gaRi kenar) upaY ney 

(car of buying) means is not 

‘I have money to buy a car, but (I) have no means (to buy car)” 


Here, the process of ellipsis applies in the second clause i.e. kintu upaY 
ney. This construction is contextually complete, it though grammatically 
should be treated as a non-sentence. 

It is true that in a specific context criterion of unique recoverability 
ensures an unambiguous specification of the elliptical parts in a construction 
(Andrewskutty 1988:109). But there are some instances of weak cases of 
ellipsis for which ambiguity may be invoked. An example of Bangla reflecting 
the so-called ‘sloppy identity’ reading may be considered in this context (Ross 
1967; Majumdar 2000:72-73). 

22. ROma tar baRite gEche,  Robi-o (tar baRite) 
Rama his/her at house has gone Rabi too (his/her at house) 
jabe 
will go 
‘Rama has gone to his/her house, Rabi too will go.’ 

The antecedent-trigger here contains a pronoun anaphoric to that 
predicate’s subject, thereby potentially creating an ambiguity in the 
interpretation of the elliptical predicate. The two available readings for the 
elliptical predicate are: i 

i) --- Robir baRite jabe *--- to Rabi’s house” 

ii) ---ROmar baRite jabe *---to Rama’s house’ 
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In (ii) pronoun in the antecedent-trigger is interpreted as a referential 
anaphor. But in (i) the same pronoun is construed as a bound variable, or 
‘syntactic agreement pronoun’ in Bosch’s (1983) terms. Clearly, this is a 
difference in the logical predicate, which the elliptical VP selects as its ellipsis 
trigger, and cannot be a function of morpho-syntax (the surface structure 
of ,both antecedent and elliptical VP remaining constant). Nonetheless, 
possibility of the bound variable interpretation of the pronoun is evidently 
lexically determined as a function of the verb selected, and may also be 
imposed by the wider context. An example may_be considered from English. 


23. John lost his temper, and so did Jane o 

The pronominal form his cannot be construed as a referential anaphor 
because it results into a logical incoherence. It further shows that interpretation 
of the elliptical predicate does not take place via a reinstatement of the 
antecedent-trigger VP in itsxmorpho-syntactic form. Because there would be 
a gender clash in the pronoun selected in each case (i.e. *Jane lost his temper) 
(Cornish 1986: 90-1). The examples rightly exhibit the lack of unique 
recoverability condition in the process of ellipsis. The process of ambiguity 
resolution in this situation mostly depends on contextual knowledge. In this 
way the phenomenon of ellipsis precisely demonstrates its sensitivity. to 
discourse-semantic factors. + 


1.8 Ellipsis vs. substitution 


Ellipsis is most commonly described as an abbreviatory device which 
moderates redundancy. So, with the aid of ellipsis, repetition of constituents 
in a text or sentence is generally avoided, often in order to maintain stylistic 
flavour of a text/discourse (Andrewskutty 1988:537). In this respect, the 
process is similar to substitution, frequently exercised in place of ellipsis. 
Halliday and Hasan therefore made a remark that substitution and ellipsis 
are functionally similar to each other. “This is exactly the same as 
presupposition by substitution, except that in substitution an explicit ‘counter’ 
is used, e.g. : one or do, as a place marker for what is presupposed, whereas 
in ellipsis nothing is inserted into the slot.’ (Halliday and Hasan 1976:143). 


24.a cheleTi ghumote cayle-o ami (ghumote) cayna _ 
the boy to sleep wanted though I (to sleep) want not- 
"The boy wanted to sleep, though I do not want so.’ 4g 


In 24a the verbal form ghumote may be dropped in order to stay away 
from repetition. But such a recurrence may also be avoided in terms of a 
substitution by a pro-form ta ‘so’. 


b cheleTi ghumote cayle-o ami ta cayna 
the boy to sleep wanted though I so want not 


‘The boy wanted to sleep, though I do not want so.’ 
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However, ellipsis and substitution may be complementary in nature, 
often being structurally determined. For example, 
25.a *cheleTi amake boleche je (cheleTir)  baRi KolkataY 
the boy to me has said that (of the boy) house at Kolkata 
"The boy has stated that his residence is at Kolkata” 


b cheleTi amake boleche je tar baRi  KolkataY 
the boy to me has said that his house at Kolkata 


"The boy has stated that his house is at Kolkata.’ 


We may consider example (25) here, representing a situation in which the 
item in the embedded clause (enclosed in parentheses) demands only 
substitution but not ellipsis. 

It is also worth noting that redundancy need not relate to words that 
can be implied from the linguistic context; because the elliptical element 
in this situation may be inferred from the linguistic context itself. For 
instance, 

26. (tumi ki) kichu cao? 
you Q-marker anything want 
‘(Do you) want anything?’ 

The elements inherent may truly be inferred on the basis of the overt 
construction present in the underlying structure. We may also think about 
other motivation of ellipsis as pointed by Quirk et al. (1980:538). Sometimes 
the process of ellipsis is employed in order to focus on new item in a 
continuing dialog structure. 

27.a A: tumi kothaY colle? 
„you where are going 
‘Where are you going” 
B: (ami) KolkataY  (collam) 
I at Kolkata am going 
‘I am going to Kolkata.’ 


The underscored item is focussed in this specific communicative context. 


1.9 Ellipsis in linguistic/situational context 


It has already been pointed out that ellipsis depends on both linguistic and 
situational context. Andrewskutty specifically notes: ‘Mostly the elliptical 
types occur typically in co-ordinated type of constructions wherein linguistic 
- contextualisation can most naturally be involved as if in a miniature 
discourse.’ (1988: 112). The following examples reflect different 
representative types of ellipsis involved in Bangla clauses. 
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A. Linguistic context 


a. Subject: 
28. cheleTi  SobhaY gEche, (cheleTi) gan-o geeche 
the boy at meeting has gone p song too has sung 


‘The boy has gone to the meeting and has performed a song.’ 


b. Whole of predication 
This type of construction is nòt very frequent in Bangla as like English. 
For example, 
29. Sita dokane gEche, kintu Mira (kothay gEche) 
Sita in shop has gone but Mira (where has gone) 
‘Sita has gone to the shop, but where did Mira go?’ 
The first part of the coordinated clause is a statement but the second one 
” Ís a question. Obviously, intonation and other suprasegmental features are 
involved in this context for the process of ellipsis to be operative (Quirk 
et al. 1980:591-92). 
c. Part of Predication: 
30. Bina Sotike bhalobaSe, ar Soti Bhaminike (bhalobaSe) 
Bina to Sati loves and Sati to Bhamini (loves) 


‘Bina loves Sati, and Sati loves Bhamini.” 
d Direct object: 


31. ami LOtake dekhechi, tObe SEm (LOtake) dEkheni 
I to Lata have seen but Shyam (to Lata) has not seen 


‘I have seen Lata, but Shyam has not noticed her.” 
e. VP complement: 


32. ami Sunechi Mira bhalo gaY, tObe ami biSSaS 
I have heard Mira well sings but I believe 


korina (Mira bhalo gaY) 

do not (Mira well sings) 

‘I have heard that Mira sings well, but I do not believe it.’ 
f. Adverbial complement: 


33. ami aste-aste gele-o cheleTi (aste-aste) jabena 
I slowly wentthough theboy (slowly) will go not 


‘Though I went slowly, the boy will not go in that fashion.’ 
g. Head NP: 


34. ami Sada phul bhalobaSi, jodi-o bajare Sada 
I white flower like though in market white 


(phul) payni 
(flower) got not 


‘I like white flower, though I did not get the white one in the market.’ 
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h. NP attributive -Relative participial: 
35. o je ganTa geeche beS bhalo, tObe ami 
s/he which the song has sung very good but I 
(o je ganTa geeche) sunini 
(s/he which the song has sung) heard not 
"The song he has sung is very good, though I did not listen to it.” 
i. Conditional Participial: 
36. jodi o baRi jaY tObe ami jabo, kintu (jodi o 
if s/he home goes then I shall go but (if she 
baRi jaY) rOma jabena 
home goes) Rama will not go 
‘If s/he goes home then I shall go, but Rama will not go.’ 
j. Purposive Participial: 
37. Mira jete ceeche, ROma-o (jete) ceeche 
Mira to go has wanted Rama too (to go) has wanted 
‘Mira wanted to go, Rama too wanted.” 
k. Compound Verb: 
38. Somir ghumie poRle-o Robi (ghumie)  poRbena 
Samir sleeping fell though Rabi (sleeping) will fall not 
‘Though Samir fell into sleep Rabi would not.’ 


B. Situational context: 
The constituent, which undergoes ellipsis, may be the subject of a sentence 
depending on situational context. For instance, it is available in a declarative 
sentence in which recoverability is possible only in terms of a specific set 
of alternatives. 
39.a (o/ Se /ora /tara/ tumi/tomra)  Sunte pabe 

(s/he / they / you) to listen will get 

‘S/he /they /you may listen.’ 

However, the types of alternative may be comparatively less depending 
upon the verbal endings in agreement with the subject. For example, in the 
following declarative sentence the second person subject is not allowed in 
the elliptical slot. 

b. (o/Se/ora/ tara) baRite gEche 
(s/he/ they) at house has gone 
‘S/he has /they have gone to the house.’ 

It also happens for imperative sentence allowing only subject in the 

second person. 
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c. (tumi/tomra) baRi jao 
(you) home go 
‘Go home.’ 

Similar types are also available for interrogative sentences with subject 
ellipted. Here, the elliptical item in this context does not always remain 
uniquely recoverable. 

Furthermore, the case-marked constructions may be elliptical in nature 
depending on typical speaker/hearer context of situation. For instance, 

i. Accusative: 
40.2 (tomake) dekhe bhalo laglo 
(to you) seeing well felt 
‘It is a nice feeling to see (you).’ 
ii. Locative: 
b. kOkhon (baRite) phirbe ? 
when (at home) will return 
“When will you return home?’ 
iii. Genitive : 
c. (tomar) nam ki? 
(your) name what 
“What is your name?’ 
Moreover, Quirk et al. recognized ellipsis as simple/complex in nature. In 
the former situation ellipsis occurs in only one of the conjoined clauses 
(cf.41a); in case of complex one identical item/s undergo ellipsis in two or 
more conjoined clauses (cf.4lb) (Quirk et al. 1980:570). 
41.a tara elo ar (tara) cole gElo 
they came and (they) went away 
‘They came and went away.’ 
b tara elo, (tara) dekhlo, (tara) cole gElo 
they came (they) saw (they) went away 
‘They came, saw and went away.’ 

The over-recurrence of the pronominal form tara is blocked by the 
process of ellipsis often due to stylistic reasons. 

It is to be carefully noted that simple ellipsis may be both anaphoric 
and cataphoric. Simple ellipsis is usually anaphoric with the realized items 
in the first of a series of clauses, as in 42a, but it may also be cataphoric 
with the realized items in the last of the series (cf.42b). 

42.a amar bideSe jabar icche ache, kintu 
my in foreign country of going desire has but 
(amar bideSe jabar) Taka ney 
® money is not 
‘I have a desire to go to the foreign country, but 1 have no money.’ 
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b (amar bideSe jabar) icche ache, kintu amar bideSe 
O desire has but my in foreign country 
jabar Taka ney 
of going money is not 
‘I have a desire to go to the foreign country, but ] have no money.” 


In complex ellipsis, on the other hand, items may be ellipted both 
anaphorically and cataphorically in the same sentence (Quirk et al. 1980:571). 
A typical example may be quoted from Quirk et al. (ibid, 571). 

43.a Bob is (unhappy), and (Bob) always will be, unhappy. 

The items ellipted in the first clause are realized in the last clause. 
Examples are also available for Bangla in which more than two clauses are 
conjoined with complex ellipsis. 

b (amar bideSe jabar) icche ache, kintu amar bideS 

® desire has but my in foreign country 
jabar Taka ney, (amar bideSe jabar) somOY-o ney 
of going money is not ® time too is not 
‘I have a desire to go to the foreign country, but have no money 
and even no time.’ 


Here, ellipsis takes place both in the first and the last clauses, but the 
middle clause remains unaffected. Quirk et al. (ibid, 571), on the other hand, 
recognized a contrastive situation which is accessible in case of English. For 
instance, 

44. My friend owns (paintings), (my friend) admires (paintings), and 
(my friend) often looks at, paintings. 

In this specific situation when more than two clauses are conjoined with 
complex ellipsis, the middle clause or clauses in English may share the 
ellipsis of both the first and last clauses. 

Quirk et al. further (ibid, 708) noticed that ellipsis in a dialogue structure 
may take place under three conditions, which can, of course, occur in various 
combinations. Those are also applicable in case of Bangla: 

i. Repetition: In this context the second speaker repeats what is said 
by the first. 

45. A: ROma ki iSkule gEche? 
Rama Q. marker in school has gone 
‘Has Ramia gone to school?’ 


B: (hE) (ROma/o) (iSkule) gEche 
(yes) (Rama/she) (in school) has gone 
“Yes, Rama has gone to school.’ 
ii. Expansion: The second speaker adds to what is, said by the first. 
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46. A: ora ki aj khelbe 
they Q.marker today will play 
‘Will they play today?’ 
B: OboSSo-i, (ora) (aj khelbe) 
Certainly, (they) (today will play) 
‘Certainly they will play today.’ 
iii. Replacement: The second speaker replaces what is said by the first 


with new material. This most commonly occurs with wh-questions for whlch 
Q-element is generally replaced in the response. ` 


47. A: ke tomar babake boleche 
l who your to father has said 
‘Who has said to your father?’ 


B: amar bon (amar babake boleche) 


my sister (my to father has said) X Kā 
*My sister has said to my father.” x 
Conclusion: - W 


Ellipsis is gaining central critical interest in linguistic studies at present. The 
scholars of different disciplines are becoming increasingly aware of its 
inherent features. This paper was simply a descriptive attempt 
understanding the basic properties and problems related to the pr of 
ellipsis. However, we did'not consider any detailed taxonomic approach for 
classifying different types of ellipsis in Bangla. This is equally important 
for further investigation. An exhaustive research in Bangla and otber Indian 
languages may provide useful insights for linguistic and computational studies 
on language understanding and interpretation. 
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Bangla in the Legal Field 
Mina DAN 


Introduction 


The legal field counts heavily on language. Customary and exceptional use 
of vocabulary, registers, typically long and complex syntactic structures, 
inherent mannerisms, specialized interpretation of linguistic items and lack 
of clarity characterize the language of the legal field. Both the modes, viz. 
written and spoken, are used for legal purposes. 

The Indian plurilingual context elicits a multilingual handling of the 
legal proceedings -- English, Hindi and regional languages are used for the 
purpose. In fact, at the interactive level the courtroom language allows a 
high degree of code mixing and switching between these three varieties. 
Moreover, the third category, i.e. the regional variety, invariably includes 
more than one language in every region or state. 

Bayer (1986:57) posits the following varieties of spoken languages in 
the Indian courtroom context: 

{. Formal legal Janguage, whether English or Regional language 

2. Regional Standard English 

3. Colloquial English 

4. Language varieties other than the dominant regional language 

Though Bayer avoids mentioning Hindi, this too is used in the courtroom 
either as the formal legal language or as the regional language. Constant 
code mixing and switching at all these four levels, however, makes the 
microdata of the spoken courtroom context baffling and any systematic study 
a methodological challenge. 

On the contrary the written language of the legal field is comparatively 
easy to capture as it obeys the directives of article 348 of the Indian 
Constitution, the gist of which is as follows: 

All the proceedings in the Supreme Court and in every High Court and 

the authoritative texts shall be in the English language. 

The Government of a State may, with the previous consent of the 

President, authorize the use of the Hindi language, or any other 

language, used for any official purposes of the State, in proceedings 

in the High Court. 

Moreover, written language provides extremely restricted provision for 
code mixing and code switching. 

With the above in mind, and in view of the status of Bangla as one 
of the major regional languages of India, we shall look at written Bangla 
as deployed in the legal field. 
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Section | will offer a brief history and classification of legal Bangla. 
Sections 2 and 3 will deal with the two varieties of legal Bangla, viz. 
codificational and procedural Bangla, respectively, which will be followed 
by a conclusion. 


1. Legal Bangla 


The Bangla of the legal field is noticeably different. This difference, on the 
one hand, enables the legal practitioners to think about the language as their 
unique possession and, on the other hand, makes the common people realize 
that the legal variety is Bangla but not at all the Bangla that they use and 
understand. The situation may be comparable to the difference between a 
literate person and an illiterate. The latter has no access to the written 
language though both of them share a common spoken variety .The difference 
may be reduced to zero through the formal training of literacy. 

Likewise, individuals active in the legal field have to be specially 
literate. The course of study that imparts legal literacy ensures teaching of 
the registers and of the language characteristic of the field. 

The Bangla of the legal field has its own long history. The archive 
currently available goes back to the 17th century. A few legal documents 
like deeds, agreements, document of tax exemption, conveyance etc. represent 
the use of Bangla in this field in the early years of this archival material. 
Apart from these, the Bangla translations of laws as they were put in place 
under British rule, viz. the British law and what came to be enshrined as 
the customary law, date back to 1785. 

The study of the Bangla of the legal field took its first steps through 
the contributions of scholars belonging to several distinct disciplines. Firstly, 
the translation of the legal literature into Bangla was undertaken by 
individuals with specific standpoints associated with one or more of the 
following enterprises, which gave rise to corresponding intellectual premises 
and methodological assumptions: 

1. Helping the government to rule more efficiently 

2. Helping the common people to become conscious of their rights and 

duties, and 

3. Implementing Bangla in legal field. 

To this group of translators belong foreigners like Nathaniel Brassey 
Hathed, Jonathan Duncan, Neil Benjamin Edmundstone, Henry Pitts Forster 
as well as native personalities that include stalwart pandits like 
Lakshminarayan Nayalankar, Kashinath Tarkapanchanan, Mrityunjaya 
Vidyalankar, Ramjaya Tarkalankar, a court judge like Shambhunath 
Chattopadhyay, a lawyer like Ram Mohun Roy and a registrar like Debiprasad 
Mukhopadhyay. 

Secondly, there have been contributions from scholars like Sukumar 
Sen, Asit Kumar Bandyopadhyay, Sajani Kanta Das, Shyamal Kumar 
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Chattopadhyay, Manilal Khan and so on from the field of Bangla language 
who unanimously accepted the fact that the Bangla of ancient legal field 
represents the earliest form of written Bangla and discussed the linguistic 
features of the few available documents at length. 

To this group even the names of the creative writers like Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyay and so on may also be included who in their stories 
and novels often created courtroom situations using courtroom dialogues with 
reference to laws in Bangla. Even the names of scholastic writers like 
Vidyasagar, Rabindranath Tagore, Rajshekhar Basu, Sudhindranath Dutta etc. 
who tried to build up a set of corresponding legal terminology in Bangla 
too naturally come under this group. 

Thirdly, there are scholars like Purnendunath Nath who combined the 
interests of the above two fields, viz. the legal field and the field of Bangla 
language and literature, and threw light on the various perspectives of the 
topic Bangla vs. law. This discussion brings to in light many controversial 


> issues and in turn opens up a potential interdisciplinary field for future 


investigation. 

In fact, the names of the contributors from the various areas of interest 
mentioned above form an open ended long list; it can be seen that the study 
of the Bangla of the legal field has given rise to a heterogeneous body of , 
writings. 

For example, one can look at the subject from different angles—time, 
space, motivation, extent of lexical borrowing, style and so on. For the present 
purpose I set aside this observed heterogeneity in the secondary literature 
and propose to divide the Bangla legal field into two broad categories, viz. 
the Bangla of law codification (codificational Bangla) and the Bangla of legal 
proceedings (procedural Bangla), a bifurcation I attempt to justify 
linguistically. 

The Bangla of the legal field is popularly regarded as a variety with 
low comprehensibility. I will, in this respect, argue that the degree of 
comprehensibility varies depending on the purpose of language use, i.e. 
whether the language is used for the purpose of codification or for a 
procedural purpose. In other words, a flat rating of low comprehensibility 
for all types of Bangla used in the legal field is not sufficient. Using a few 
linguistic cues, viz. the high variety, sentence length, crazy errors and archaic 
spellings, I shall show that the procedural Bangla of the legal field is always 
a remote deviation from the then written variety, and hence has low ' 
comprehensibility whereas the Bangla of law codification is thé same as the 
Bangla of contemporary literature. 


2. Codificational Bangla 


Codification includes a huge body of translated legal literature. Since 1785 
till the current year innumerable Bangla translations of law are available. 
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In the pre-colonial age the sources of Indian law were the Hindu 
scriptures, the Islamic scriptures and the whims of the ruling autocrats. The 
judicial personnel were the fauzdar (police officer), daroga (sub-inspector), 
kotoyal (constable), deoyan (rent-collector), kanungo (settlement officer), kaji 
(judge), nazir (head clerk) etc. The official language was Persian. 

Since 1661, incrementally, the East India Company secured the right 
to settle the civil and criminal disputes according to the British law on the 
Indian soil. They established various courts like the civil court, criminal court, 
collector’s office or cutcherry, mayor’s court etc. In January 1775 the 
Supreme Court was established in Kolkata. 

In 1772 Warren Hastings became the Governor General. He formed a 
committee of eleven pundits who compiled a compendium of law on the 
basis of various Hindu scriptures. Hastings got this compendium translated 
into Persian. Afterwards this was translated into English by Nathaniel Brassey 
Halhed in 1776 and was called A Code of Gentoo Laws or Gentoo Code. 

This edition contains, other than law, a list of Persian and Bangla terms, 
a facsimile of Bangla letters and the names of the Bangla months, the earliest 
piecemeal attestations of the use of Bangla in the legal field. The translated 
documents appeared after this . 

The 18th century translation works, of which there were three, were 
very extensive. They are as follows: 

1. Regulations for the Administration of Justice in the Courts of 

Dewanee Adaulut (1785) by Jonathan Duncan. 

2. Bengal Translation of Regulation for the Administration of Justice, 
in the Fauzdari or Criminal Courts, in Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
(1791) by Neil Benjamin Edmundstone. 

3. Government Regulations for 1793 (1793) by Henry Pitts Forster. 

English civilians who learned Bangla for their own work did all these 
three translations. In this endeavour they (especially Jonathan Duncan, the 
first translator) had to face at least three types of challenges, viz. the challenge 
of translating from English to Bangla which had never been done till that ~ 
time, the challenge of creating written prose in Bangla - any model of which 
was just nonexistent at that time and the challenge of conveying difficult 
as well as very specialized concepts of the legal field. 

Among these three translations the first and the third were far more 
successful than the second. The second text failed to address the second 
challenge, i.e. creating the written prose in Bangla; instead, the translator 
surrendered to Persian, the then legal language of the province, thus producing 
a heavily Perso-Arabic influenced variety of Bangla. Now, this variety, 
according to renowned linguists like Sukumar Sen and others, was extremely 
opaque and artificial because of the existence of a very high degree of Perso- 
Arabic expressions at all levels. Furthermore, because of this deviant 
character this variety remained as the only specimen of its own type in the 
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literature. Because of these reasons the Bangla of Neil Benjamin Edmundstone 
cannot be given the status of ancestor of the current Bangla prose. 

The first and third translations exemplify for us the oldest variety of 
written Bangla. Though the translators were English civilians they were very 
sensitive about the intrinsic appeal of this foreign language and responded 
accordingly. They neither imitated the structures of English, 'the source 
language, nor surtendered to the expressions of Persian, the then available 
language of the legal field. Rather they were successful in creating a simple 
and free flowing Bangla prose for expressing the legal concepts. This variety 
was understood and well accepted by people. 

In fact, Jonathan Duncan, the first civilian translator, had to cross more 
serious hurdles than the third civilian, Henry Pitts Forster, as Duncan had 
to perform the task with absolutely no model of written Bangla whatsoever 
to help him. His own intelligence, imagination, intuition and aptitude in this 
foreign language were his only guides. While creating Bangla prose he often 
took the liberty of switching over from the high variety materials to the 
materials of the local spoken variety, from literal translation to free 
translation; introducing loan translational words and using popular phrasal 
expressions to meet the demands of the context. As a result of these initiatives 
the end product of his endeavour was sort of a free translation of the English 
legal text and the variety of BangJa used there may quite justifiably be 
considered as the ancestor of the modern Bangla prose. A specimen of this 
translation work is given below. 
maphasval deoyāni ādālat sakaler byabasthāpak sāheberā nājirer 
nāyeb o mridhā o peyādā byatirek ar sakal edeSiya āmlā lok āpan 
āpan svecchāmate rākhite pāriben ebam. tāhār diger madhye 
yāhāke ucit bujhen chārāiyā tāhār badale ār upayukta lok āpan 
bibecanā mata rākhite pāriben. (pp. 22) 

‘The Judges of the Mofussil Dewannee Adauluts, respectively, may 
appoint the native officers thereof; Conformably to their respective 
establishments; except the Naibs of the Nazirs, and except the 
Mirdahs and the peons and may, from time to time, remove any 
such officer, and may, from time to time, when any vacancy shall 
happen, appoint any other person duly gualified, to the office which 
shall become vacant.’ (Sth dhara) 

The claim of its ancestral status becomes more evident if we compare 
this Bangla with the Bangla prose of Lipimala (1802) (cf extract no.7 in 
appendix) by Ramram Basu; of Vedanta Grantha (1815) and other works 
by Ram Mohun Roy; or of Vedantacandrika (1817) by Mrityunjaya 
Vidyalankar. The Bangla prose of these books and a few others belonging 
to the first half of the nineteenth century are considered as the ancestor of 
the modern Bangla prose by several scholars. The Bangla used by Jonathan 
Duncan or Henry Pitts Forster is quite similar in terms of its structure and 
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elements to the Bangla of the texts mentioned above. The only difference . 
between them is that the Bangla of the legal literature belongs to an even ' 
earlier age. 

This discussion, however, shows that the Bangla of the legal field of 
the eighteenth century reflects the traits not of a contemporary written variety 
but rather of a future variety of Bangla prose, that of literary field in the 

—nineteenth century. This implies that the eighteenth century legal variety was 
certainly not a difficult variety. 

In the nineteenth century we come across a good number of law 
translations in Bangla. Nath (1984:62) mentions a publisher’s list containing 

~ more than seventy-five books of this kind along with the comment that these 
„books had good sales. These translations cover various aspects of law, e.g. 
Hindu law of inheritance; law of arrears of rent, of agreement, of bonds, 
‘of “settlement; civil regulations; criminal police regulations; land revenue; 
stamp regulations; indigo regulations; salt regulations; Nizamut regulations; 
company’s charter act etc. 

The appendix at the end of this paper provides a few extracts from 
law translations (nos. 1-6), and from the then Bangla literature (nos. 7-8). 
A comparison of these two types of prose shows no remarkable difference 
between them in terms of comprehensibility. 

So it may be said that the basic motivation behind all the law translation 
work was and still is to make law comprehensible to the native speakers. 
Hence the lucidity of expression is always aimed at. To achieve this goal 
the variety of language chosen is never older than the contemporary one. 

I shall conclude this section with an example of the translation of legal 
technical terms belonging to the last century. In āntarjātik din paribhāsā 
(technical terms of International law) (1976, 1st ed. 1970), a publication by 
the Bangla Academy, Dhaka, terms are translated into Bangla using ‘very 
colloquial words with quite high frequency as follows: 

1. Base Line - sīmārekhā (boundary line); sāgar sīmārekhā (boundary 

line on sea); 

2. Air warfare - ākāš yuddha; hāoyāi hāmlā (air raid) etc. 

The above edition too confirms that even in recent past the Bangla of 
codification in the legal field goes hand in hand with the contemporary 
literary Bangla and remains comprehensible to all. 


3. Procedural Bangla 


Procedural Bangla is a term used here to designate the variety of Bangla 
used in the court for the purpose of filing plaint, petition, appeal, damage 
suit, affidavit; for taking oath; in the settlement and registry offices for 
drafting will, firisti, application, notice, deeds of different types, agreement, 
resignation, conveyance and so on that are directly or indirectly connected 
to the procedures in the courts. 
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The chief difference between the codificational and procedural Bangla 
is that the codified materials are always products of translation from English 
whereas especially the older documents in procedural Bangla, say the 
documents of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, were originally composed 
in Bangla. Even now in the case of drafting wills, agreements and deeds 
that same tradition continues though in some other cases like notices, records 
etc. texts have been translated into Bangla mostly from English. 

The common characteristic of the segments under the procedural group 
is that each of them presents a stereotyped pattern in both format and 
language. For example, the format of a plaint starts with the name and 
location of the court, followed by the detailed introduction of both the 
plaintiff and defendant. The introduction necessarily includes the name, 
father’s name, caste, profession and address. Depending on whether one of 
the parties is a minor or insane, the government, or a government body, 
the introduction format varies in a specific direction. A summary of the claim 
follows the introduction, which in turn is followed by the description of the 
plaint; the prayer by the plaintiff follows; the verification is the last item. 
Every page of a plaint should be signed at the top riglit.hand corner and 
the last page at the end after the verification. In short, a format is religiously 
followed in these matters. 

Now let us come to the language part. Extracts 9-14 in the appendix 
represent the procedural language. The Bangla used here is the sādhu or high 
variety with long sentences. The words used are from different stocks, viz. 
pure Sanskrit, Perso-Arabic, native Bangla and English. Moreover, in various 
types of deeds along with the stereotyped format and language we see 
customary phrasal and lexical expressions like likhitam chaudhuriyām / sri 
jugal kifor ādhyasya / Sri āmbar Gli... (cf. extracts 9, 10, 12); mahāmahim 
duyāni Gdaluter sīyut sāheb barābaresu... (cf. extract 11); kasya bikray / 
khos kobālā dalilpatramidum kāryyāficāge (cf. extracts 13, 14) etc. A blind 
adherence to the format also results in crazy orthographical EITOTS. 

In fact, the stereotyped format invāriably cāst its shadow on the language 
by making it guite rigid. The chain of action inthis regard goes as follows: 
for a valid processing of a deed or appeal or plaint or affidavit and the like 
a mechanical adherence to the format is imperative at every level of the 
legal sector. A minor technical error may lead to the rejection of the matter. 
So the personnel, starting from the judge, lawyer down to the record-keeper, 
bench-clerk and clerk, whoever is involved in the system, have to learn 
carefully the particulars of the formats either on their own or through special 
training. Innumerable books that teach these formats are available in the 
market. Formats always take-shape through language. The learners learn the 
format along with the language from the books. Thus both the format and 
the language gain immense rigidity... 

The legal sector insists on systematization in legal proceedings for 
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enhancing its efficiency. The three major steps that were taken to ensure 
this are i) creating the posts of lawyers, appointing lawyers and fixing their 
fees (1793), ii) introducing model forms in Bangla for the purpose of appeal, 
case filing, moving plaint, application and so on in the court and other allied 
offices (1839), and iii) declaring the will of Rupchand Dhar made in 1817 
as the model for the future wills (1817). 

Needless to say, these systematizing steps too contributed to the rigidity 
of the language used for these procedural purposes. A few linguistic traits 
of this rigidity are as follows: 


i. sādhu variety 


Bangla is a language with diglossia. The high and low varieties are called, 
the sādhu and the calit respectively. Of these two it is the sadhu variety 
that is marked (the difference is especially visible in the case of the verbal 
and pronominal forms) and is comparatively archaic and artificial; whereas 
the calit is free flowing (in all respects, including verbs and pronouns) and 
‘very close to the spoken variety. 

In the legal field both the codificational and the procedural Bangla use 
the sadhu variety. In the formersubfield, apart from the sadhu verbal and 
pronominal forms, it is also the Sanskrit and Persian words, the obsolete 
affixes and the indirect voice that assign a low comprehensibility to the 
language of the early documents, while late documents show only the sadhu 
verbal and pronominal forms and are translatable into spoken Bangla with 
very little effort. In other words, documents of the later period in this subfield 
exhibit a higher degree of transparency and comprehensibility. 

Compared to this procedural Bangla, irrespective of the period that a 
particular document may belong to, contains a remarkable number of archaic 
components. For example, even the deeds executed in 1998 (cf. extract 14) 
show archaic linguistic features belonging to different levels like kasya 
khoskobālā dalilpatra midam kdaryydficage; tyāksādi ūdāy diya; ekšata 
ātānabbai ketā mabalage; āmrā yathāyogya din āmale āsiba; svatviya; 
kharidāsvatve; nibyudha etc. 

In brief, compared to the language of the early documents of procedural 
Bangla that of the late documents show a higher degree of comprehensibility, 
but compared to the documents of codificational Bangla of the same age 
all procedural Bangla shows a remarkably low degree of comprehensibility 
as it is a variety guite remote from authentic speech. 


ii. Sentence length 


Punctuation was hardly present in early Bangla prose. The documents of this 
age are marked by paragraph-sentences, i.e. one sentence amounts to one 
paragraph. 

Likewise, the early documents of codificational Bangla too present 
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paragraph-sentences, while late documents exhibit paragraphs composed of 
smaller sentences. 

_. In contrast, paragraph-sentences are a characteristic feature of the 
procedural Bangla throughout its history. 


iii. Crazy errors 

Psycholinguists differentiate between errors and mistakes. Errors are the 
results of incomplete knowledge while mistakes are the results of carelessness. 
For the current purpose I prefer the term error as the inaccuracies in writing 
that I indicate here are made at the clerical level because of lack of 
competence. 

The documents of the procedural Bangla show such crazy errors. They 
are the results of blind adherence to the format by people with insufficient 
delāi ādiāte (cf. extract 11); kasyabikray-kobālā, patramidam (cf. extract 13), 
dalilpatra midam (cf. extract 14); crazy spellings like kāryyañca (cf. extract 
10), kāryaīicāge (cf. extract 13), karyydficdge (cf. extract 14) etc. 

In case of the codificational Bangla the materials are translated by well 
educated competent translators. That is why crazy errors are hardly foun 
in these documents. 


iv. Archaic spelling 


The codificational Bangla generally conforms to the then rules of 
standardizing writing and spelling, while the users of the procedural Bangla 
hardly cared for these. To be more specific, the matters of the procedural 
Bangla are mostly dictated by the competent judges and lawyers to their 
clerks who are not aware of the current rules of spelling and writing. Hence 
they continue with archaic spellings. For example, karatah, nirddāy, hānī, 
oyārīšān etc. 

* Because of the presence of the above linguistic traits the procedural 
Bangla becomes guite rigid and is commonly considered a variety far away 
from the day to day Bangla. That is, in brief, the procedural Bangla has 
a very low comprehensibility whereas the codificational Bangla exhibits 
normal comprehensibility. 


CONCLUSION 


Between codificational Bangla and procedural Bangla the latter appears to 
be a relatively interesting subfield that will repay further study. This variety 
emerged in the legal field at the site where the ruler and the ruled faced 
each other --the ruled with the urge to get justice; the ruler with the intention 
of systematizing the proceedings. "Follow the format” was the prime condition 
put forth by the colonial ruler to the ruled; while a blind adherence to that 
was the response on the part of the colonized. In this warp and woof the 
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language lost its comprehensibility by gaining rigidity. In other words, the 
low comprehensibility of procedural Bangla is one of the outcomes of the 
colonial legacy, which is still maintained in the legal sector. Even today both 
in the Parliament and in the Assembly Indian Laws are enacted in English 
and then are translated into various Indian languages. The language of the 
legal education, viz. a bachelor’s or a master’s degree course in Law or in 
Judicial Science, is strictly English. Only in lower courts are regional 
languages allowed for procedural purposes and there the ae in use 
retains its low comprehensibility. 

Bangla is not an exception. Bayer (1986:58) points out some problems of 
courtroom Tamil and Kannada in terms of code-switching and code-mixing. 

In fact, since ages people are conscious about the rigidity of the legal 
language. As far back as 1776 Jeremy Bentham (cited from Hager, 1959) 
insisted that the law ought to be codified in such clear language that the 
ordinary people could understand their legal rights. 

In 1969 Crystal & Davy studied the structural and organizational 
characteristics of English legal texts and proposed that the legal language 
is an instrumental language, i.e. it is used to record contracts, impose 
conditions, confer rights and privileges etc. The style of the legal variety, 
as stated in Bayer (1986: 46), is peculiar, the sentences are long. It has 
many distinctive characteristics. It limits the use of pronouns, truncated verb 
phrases in favour of repetition in order to minimize confusion and ambiguity. 
And semantic principles not generally used in ordinary English are used in 
legal documents. 

In case of Bangla the inherent rigidity of legal English combined with 
the impact of colonialism to result in the systematic low comprehensibility 
observed in legal Bangla. 

In 1976-1980, under President Jimmy Carter, the United States opted 
for Plain Language Legislation in order to simplify the legal language. 

In order to achieve effective communication in the legal field the points 
of rigidity, i.e. the points of low comprehensibility in language have to 
be identified and amended. This process will make the legal language 
intelligible to the consumers of law, one of the basic requirements of any 
society. 


APPENDIX 

1. 1785 Regulations for the Administration of Justice in the Courts of 
Dewanee Adaulut by Jonathan Duncan. 

sadar deoyani ädālate yadi kona āpiler bisayte eman jana jay je maphasval 
ādālate se bisayer sāmudāyik bicār hay nahi kimba ar kona karan janye sadar 
deoyāni ādālate yadyapi ucit bujhen tabe nutan sāksī ye ābaš$yak hay tāhā 
laiyā āpiler bicār o nispatti kariben athabā sei bisayke āgūāpatra sambalita 
punagca sei maphasval ādālate pāthāiben. (pp.190-1) 
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2. 1791 Bengal Translation of Regulation for the Administration of Justice, 
in the Fauzdari or Criminal Courts, in Bengal, Behar and Orissa by Neil 
Benjamin Edmundstone. 

seoyay mahālāt mutāluke Sahar mursidābād o ajimābād o jāhāgir nagar je 
ei tin mokāme ādālate siristā ālāhidā mokarar haila ar ei din ādālater elākāy 
saraī sāheb jilādiger tajbijmate haite mañjur haila ebam settāy Sahar kalikātā 
jebara ādālater tābe āche jāri thākibek. 

3. 1793 Government Regulations for 1793 by Henry Pitts Forster. 
kālektar dūibādhin marile kimbā sāksāt nā thākile athabā āpani kārya haite 
sthānāntare gele tathākār eSiten$ arthāt chota sihebdiger mardde je keha 
agraganya thāken sei sāheb kālektār saka! kārya kariben ebam e prakāre 
deoyān prabhrti āmlārā sei eśitenś sāheber tābe rahiyā tāhār Mokumse bisay 
byāpār cālāiben. 


4. 1828 ādālat timir nāšak by Sri Ram Mohun Roy, published by the 
writer, printed at Mahendralal Press, Kolkata. 

jajsāhebke ksamatā āche ye san 1812 šāler 5 āiner samparkiya makarddamā 
kālektar sāheb kimbā rejestūr sāhebke bicār karan arpan karen ebam ābašyak 
mate āpanio tāhār bicār karite prabartta haite pāren. (pp. 245) 

5. 1927-28 (B.S. 1334) deoyānī karyya šiksā o dalilcandrikā by 
Gangopadhyay (Ist print 1913) (The first name of the writer could not be 
traced from the defaced book). 

cāri batsar paryanta khājnār janya nāli$ karā cale. bāstujamīr khājnār bābad 
nāliś haile tin batsarer besī khājnār dābī karā cale nā tabe rejestrī pāttā 
kabulati thākile 6 batsarer khūjnār nāli$ karā jay. ihāi haila pribhi kāunsiler 
najīr. (pp. 17) 

6. 1981 dalil likhan o rejistrešan paddhati by Sri Debiprasad 
Mukhopadhyay, Academic Publishers, Kolkata, New Delhi, (lst Print 
1966). 

dhārā 62: (1) 19 dhārāmate ajānā bhāsāy likhita kona dalil nibandhikaraner 
janya dākhil karā haile ukta daliler anubād yathāyatha rejistrār bahite mūl 
daliler nyāy nakal karā haibe ebam ukta anubād o ajānā bhāsāy likhita mil 
daliler kapiti rejistrešan aphise phāil karā thākibe. (pp. 40) 

7. 1802 lipimālā (caitanyadeber bibaran) by Ramram Basu. 

kintu bhattācārya yāhā ekbār adhyāyan karan tāhā tatksaņāt abhyās hay e 
mata utpanna medhā ebam yāhā pāther madhye āise nai tāhāo Suniya abagata 
eman šrutidhar Gr ripabin ebam kamalāūga bākya amrta tattulya ihāte 
sārbbabhauma bismayāpanna haiyā bibecanā karilen e bālak kadāca sāmānya 
nahe ihār tadanta ar kichu thākibek tāhār sandeha nai. 


8. 1840 šišusebadhi (a brief translation from English, in accordance with 
the instructions of the Principals of the Hindu College, for the use in 
pāthšālā (primary level)). 
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mārāthane parājita haiyā pārsīyānerā svadeše pratyagaman karibāte tāhādiger 
rājā derāiyas grīkdiger sahit svayam yuddha karibār manastha kariyāchilen 
kintu tāhār lokāntar haibāte tāhār putra jarākses ijipt de$ jay kariyā harsacitta 
pūrbak tāhār pitār abhipreta grīkdešīya yuddhe prabarta bailen eikāle grīkera 
anyānya bisayer nyāy yuddha bisayeo njipun haiyāchila. 
9. A tax-exemption certification issued by Nawab Khan Ali Khan in 1641 
(cited from Nath 1984: 43). 
~jagannath deb thakur 
naobāb khāne āli khān- 
likhitam chaudhuriyām okāmguyān paragaņā boro darun sarkār sātgāu jāygīrī 
Sriyuta sāhebjīu mauje jagannathpur khārij jjama Sriyuta -sebār arthe 
darobasta hāsil o jaūgal baosīmā bachipu sajjal sthale debottar dilām jutiyā 
jotāiyā Sri rājīb adhikarī sebā karaha kasmin kale ihar jamār sahit day nañi 
hat sane jamā chila tāhā āsarā paragaņāy dilā iti 1060 hajar sāti 19 
ramjān. 
10. A Will executed in August, 1781 (cited from Nath, 2001) 
likhitam Sri jugal kigor ādhyasya uil patramidam kāryyafica āge ami amar 
strī Srimati kiSori dāsi o amar putra Sri nandalāl ādhyake svaisasā pūrbbak 
amar isteter jaint ekyekiutars karilām āmār daulāt o āmlā ogayaraha samūher 
mālik karilām. 
11. A Petition filed before the Civil Court in 1790 (cited from Nath 1984: 
39) 
-$rī Šrayī hari 
san 1096. 
mahāmahim dayāni ādālater siyut siheb barābaresu - ārajī sī rāmkānta candra 
sah bisnupur ā$āmī Sri sadārām mohanta caklā tathā sah idās makadamā thar 
sthāne āmār ek kītyā tamasu di a tah 500 pācšata tākā ar cata bābud 50 
paficāš taūkā ekune 550 pācšata paūīcāš tankā svararati kari dey nā ekāraņe 
nālis Saheb dharmma abatār hakak adalat kariyā āšāmī ādālatke hukum kariā 
āmār tākā delāi ādiāte hukum haibek āmi garib sāheb dharmma abatār āmār 
tāh 22 āšādh- 
12. 1885 dalilābalī by Sri Bisvambhar Charan Das, published % printed 
by B.L. Chakrabarty, The New School Book Press, Kolkata. 
likhitam ‘ri Ambar ali pichare mrta abdul ali das sim pam tathā byabasā 
sirāsdārī jāti musalmān. asya jamā jami bikray kabalā patramidam. āmār 
kharidā mirās jilā $rīhatter antahpati choki karimgafijer sabrejistarir o lātu 
stešaner adhīn pam bārpārā 62/7 nam tāluk sarip khā mot sadar jamā mam 
3/0 tākā madhye 1/0 cari pani rasade mah da 1/0 tera ana jamā o tatsamkrānta 
sarbaprakar bhiime ami kharidāsvatve svatvabān dakhalkār achi. (A model 
format of conveyance, pp. 12) 
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13. 1981 dalil likhan o rejistrešan paddhati by Sri Debiprasad 
Mukhopadhyay, Academic Publishers, Kolkata, New Delhi, (1st Print 
1966). 
kretā bikretā 
1. mül 
2. sammatidātā 
kasyabikray-kobālā patramidam kāryaiicāge. nimner tapšīle bigesbhabe barņita 
sampatti may dvital imārat, dren, pāykhānā, gyās o ilektrik phitim ittyādi 
yāhā ache sei samasta ijment rāit tāitel o intārest prabhrti ye kichu svatva- 
svamitva o adhikār āmār ache sei samasta svatver darabastu hakuk āpnāke 
30,000 (tris hājār) tākāy bikray karilām. 
ee ami... barnita sampatti dīrgha...... batsarkale nibyudha svatve 
svatvabān haiyā dakhlikār āchi. anya kāhāro tāhāte svatva nai. kintu tatsattveo 
apni amar bhrātā šrī...... ke sammatigiiāāpak paksarūpe dalillkhanite sampādan 
svarūpe svāksar nā karile ukta sampatti kray karite asvīkār karay amar bhrata 
ebam āmi dalilkhāni āpnār anukūle sampādan kariyā dilām. ukta sampattite 
āmāder ye kona adhikār ba svatva chila tāhā rahit haiyā uttarādhikār ba 
ayāsāini prabhrti sūtre tatsamasta āpnāte bartila. (Conveyance, pp. 243-4) 
14. A conveyance executed in 1998 


kasya khoskobālā dalilpatra midam kāryyāūcāge: 
jelā birbhim thānā bolpur antargata maujā goyālpārā sīmānasthita nicer 
tapšīler sampatti pūrbe āmāder pitā...... mahā$ayer svatviya dakhli sampatti 
chila ebam tāhār name ei maujār ar. es. 195 nambar khatiyān haite 
yathāyathabhābe parkas pāibe. 

eksaņe tapšīl likhita sampatti munāphābihīn thākāy uhā bikray karatah 
anyatra subīdhājanak sampatti kharid kariba ei prakār manastha kariyā uhā 
bikrayer prastāb karile ūpni uhā sarbocca 39800/- ūnacalli$ hājār ātšata tākā 
mūlye kharid karite sammata hailen ebam āmrāo ukta mūlya nyāyya o 
samayocita haiyāche jūniyā ukta pane tap$īle likhita sampatti āpnāke bikray 
Kariya tāhāte āpnāke khās dakhal diya ekkālīn cira nihsvatva o dakhalcyuta 
hailām. 

āpnāke bikrīta nimna tapšīle likhita sampatti sampūrņa nirddāy abasthāy 
rahiyāche. ..... ūmādiger uparokta uktir konati asatya ba taficaki prakāš pāile 
ba āpnār kharidāsvatve kona prakār hānī haile āmrā yathāyogya din āmale 
āsiba. 

apni adyakār tārikh haite nimna tapšīle likhita sampattir nibyudha svatve 
svatvabān haiyā yathāsthāne āmādiger nām khārij karatah āmādiger nāmer 
sthale āpnār nija nām pattam pūrbak yathāyathabhābe ūpnār nija name 
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tyaksidi ūdāy diyā nija nāme rasid grahaņe putra pautrādi oyārišān o 
_ sthalābhisiktagaņ krame yadiccha bhogdakhal karite thākun. 

paņbābad grhīta tākār jāy:- 

bhāratīya rijārbh byāmker ekšata tākār not ekšata ātānabbai ketā 
mabalage 19800/- ūni$ hājār ātšata tākā. yāhā āmādigake itipūrbe agrim ādāy 
diyachen. 
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Linguisties 


Paper I : Ģeneral Linguistics and Phonetics 

First Half: General Linguistics 50 marks 
Scope and nature of linguistics; different Branches of linguistics; Language 
and Communication. Definition of language; Characteristics of language; 
Theories regarding the origin of language. Levels of Language and their 
hierarchy; phonological, morphological, syntactic and semantic. 

Language relation: genetic, areal, typological and morphological; 
Standardisation of language: processes of standardization. 

Language as a system of communication: communicative functions of 
language: referential, emotive, conative, poetic, metalinguistic and phatic 
functions of language; animal communication and human communication; 
design features of language: features, suggested by Hockett. 

Language variations: Dialect, Idiolect and language; dialect geography 
and isoglosses; Register, Style Code, Sociolect; pidgins and creoles; 
Language: spoken language and written modes and relation between them; 
writing systems: evolution of writing systems. 

Concepts of Syntagmatic and Pardigmatic Relations; Synchronic and 
Diachronic relations; competence and performance; innateness hypothesis; 
langue and parole. 

Language universals and specific properties of language. 

Development of Linguistics from 1786 to 1957. 

Semantics: Basic concepts. 
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Second Half : General Phonetics 50 marks 


Definition, aims and scope of Phonetics; Branches of Phonetics; Phonetics 
and Phonology; Organs of speech; Cavities --Laryngeal, Pharyngeal, buccal 
and nasal; M 

The four processes of speech production--- 

(1) Air-stream process (air stream mechanism); (2) Phonation process 
(States of glottis); (3) Articulatory process; (4) Oro-nasal process: the 
classification of speech sounds into vowel and consonants (Vocoid and 
contoid); Production of consonants: places and manners of articulation; 
Position of the tongue and the lips; Classification and description of 
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consonants; Production of Vowels; Classification and description of vowels, 
cardinal vowels; Monophthong vs, Diphthong; types of dīphthongs; Syllables; 
Prosodic features; IPA; Graphics and Graphology; Acoustic Phonetics; sound 
wave, freguency, amplitude, periodic vs, aperiodic, complex, harmonics, 
overtones, fundamental resonance, filtering, spectrum, spectrogram, pitch, 
intensity, intensity cline, formants, locus. 

Phonology (Phonemics): Relationship between Phonetics and Phonology 
(Phonemics); Concept of Phonemes; phone, phoneme, allophone, phonetic 
similarity, symmetrical patterning, economy, contrast, free variation, 
complementary distribution, neutralization, Archi-phoneme; Pike's four 
principles, phonetic and phonemic transcription; Exercises on phonemic 
transcriptions, preparing phonological description. 


References 

Abercrombie, D. 1967. Elements of General Phonetics. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press. (Bengali translation: Hossain, K.A. 1989. itis AAS GA 
Sat. Dhaka: Bangla Academy). 

Bhattacharya, Krishna. 2000. Bengali Phonetic Reader. Mysore: CUL. 

Catford, J .C.1988. A Practical Introduction to Phonetics. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Chatterji, S. K. 1921. A Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics. London: International 
Phonetic Association. 

Chatterji, S. K. 1928. A Bengali Phonetic Reader. London: University of London. 

Clark, J. and C. Yallop 1995. An Introduction to Phonetics and Phonology. London: 
Blackwell. 

Davenport, M and S. J. Hannahs 1998. Introducing Phonetics and Phonology. 
London: Arnold. 

Gimson, A.C. 1980. An Introduction to the Pronunciation of English. London: 
Arnold. 

Hai, M.A. 1985. Phonetics and Bengali Phonology (AARE 6 <i wwe) 4th 
Reprint. Dhaka: Mullick Brothers. 

Hague, A. 1995. Bengali Speech Sounds: Features and Arrangements (I qt% i: 
ema G RA). Dhaka: Ayantika. 

Heffner, R. S. 1949. General Phonetics. Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin. i 

International Phonetic Association. 1999. Handbook of the International Phonetic 
Association. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

Jones, D. 1950. The Phoneme: its Nature and Use. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press. 

Jones, D. 1960. An Outline of English Phonetics. 9th ed. Cambridge: Heffer. 

Joos, M. 1948. Acoustic Phonetics. (Language Monograph No. 23.) Baltimore: 
Linguistic Society of America. 

Ladefoged, P. 1993. A Course in Phonetics. Fort Worth: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
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Ladefoged, P. and I. Maddieson 1996. The Sounds of the World's Languages. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 


Ladefoged, P. 1962. Elements of Ācoustic Phonetics. Chicago: University of 
Chicago. ` 

Laver, J. 1994. Principles of Phonetics. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

Lehiste, I. 1970. Suprasegmentals. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 

Malmberg, B. 1963. Phonetics. New York: Dover. 

O’Connor, J. D. 1973. Phonetics. Harmondsworth: Penguin. 

Pike, K. L. 1947. Phonetics. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press. 

Pike, K.L. 1943. Phonemics. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press. 

Sloat, C., S. H. Taylor and J. E. Hoard 1978. Introduction to Phonology. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- Hall. 

Stetson, R.H. 1951. Motor Phonetics. Amsterdam: North Holland. 


Paper If: Phonology and Morphology 
First Half: Phonology 50 marks 


Goals of phonological theory, levels and modes of phonologicai 
representation, abstractness, natural classes, distinctive features, notational 
devices, phonological processes, non-phonological elements, redundancy, 
morpheme-structure rules, phonological rules, rule ordering and rule writing; 
MS rules and readjustment rules; concept of neutralisation and markedness. 
Natural class and natural rules. 

Lexical Phonology -- The lexicon and word building, ordered levels, 
lexical and post lexical rules, lexical tone, bracket erasure conventions. 


References 

Allen, J. P. B and P. van Buren (eds.) 1971. Chomsky: Selected Readings. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press. 

Anderson, S. R. 1974. The Organization of Phonology. New York: Academic Press. 

Carr, P. 1993. Phonology. London: Macmillan. l 

Chomsky, N and M. Halle 1968. The Sound Pattern of English. New York: Harper 
& Row. 

Dell, F 1980. Generative Phonology Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

Dell, F. 1980. Generative Phonology and French Phonology. Cambridge: Cambridge 
Universıty Press. 

Giegerich, H. 1999. Lexical Strata in English: Morphological Causes, Phonological 
Effects. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

Goldsmith, J.A. (ed.) 1995. The Handbook of Phonological Theory. London: 
Blackwell. 

Goldsmith. J.A. (ed.) 1999. Phonological Theory: The Essential Readings. London: 
Blackwell. 


Hargus, S. and E. M. Kaisse (eds.) 1993. Studies in Lexical Phonology. New York: 
Academic Press. 


Harms, R. T. 1968. Introduction to Phonological Theory. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall 


Hyman, L. M. 1975. Phonology: Theory and Analysis. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston 


Katamba, F. 1989. An Introduction to Phonology. London: Longman. 


Kaye, J. 1995. Frontiers of Phonology: Atoms, Structures, and Derivations. London: 
Longman. 


Postal, P. M. 1968. Aspects of Phonological Theory. New York: Harper & Row. 
Schane, S.A. 1973. Generative Phonology. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 
Sommerstein, A. 1977. Modern Phonology. London: Edward Arnold. 


Second Half : Morphology Marks 50 
Place of Morphology in Structural Linguistics and Generative Grammar. 
Interaction of Morphology with Phonology and Syntax. 

Word vs. Morpheme, Morphs and Allomorphs; Types of Morphemes 
and Allomorphs; Role of Conditioning: Morphological Processes. 
Morphophonemics; Identification of Morphemes - Problems and Solution. 
Concept of Productivity and Semi-productivity; constraints on Productivity. 
Basic Insights from lexical Morphology -- Lexical Strata and Lexical Rules. 
Lexical vs. Post -- lexical Rules. Concept of stratum ordering, morphology 
and its relation to lexicon and syntax. 


References 


Aronoff, M. 1976. Word Formation in Generative Grammar. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press. 


Bauer, L. 1991.” English word-formation. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


Gleason, H.A. 1955. Workbook in Descriptive Linguistics. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston. 


Bhattacharya, Krishna.1993. Bengali-Oriya Verb Morphology. Calcutta: Dasgupta & 
Co. Pvt. Ltd. 


Gleason, H.A.1970. An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 


Hall, R. 1964. Introductory Linguistics. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 


Hockett, C.F. 1958. A Course in Modem Linguistics. London: Macmillan (Indian 
edition: Calcutta, New Delhi: Oxford and IBH). 


Jensen, J. T. 1990. Morphology. Amsterdam: John Benjamins. 
Katamba, F. 1993. Morphology. London: Macmillan. 


Langacker, R. 1972. Fundamentals of Linguistic Analysis. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 


Lieber, R. 1981. On the Organization of Lexicon. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
University Linguistics Club. 


Scalise, S. 1984. Generative Morphology. Dordrecht: Foris. 
Selkirk, E. 1982. The Syntax of Words. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 
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Paper HI: Syntax and Semantics 

Second Half: Syntax Marks 50 
Syntax I 
IC analysis and its limitations, Finite State and Phrase Structure Grammar 
and their limitations; The Transformational framewolk - components of TG, 
Basic transformational operations-deletion, insertion, substitution, 
permutation; Concepts of competence and performance, deep structure and 
surface structure. Rule ordering. 
Syntax II 
Major syntactic processes-complementation, relativisation, co-ordination, 
passivisation; reflexivisation and pronominalisation. 
Syntax HI 
X-bar syntax: C-selection and Projection principle. S-selection and Theta 
theory; Movement -- NP. Wh- and V-Constraints: concept of trace; basic 
concept of case theory. 
Syntax IV m 
GB framework — notion of C-command and Government: Principles of 
Binding theory — Applicability on NPs and empty categories, Basic concept 
of control theory. 


References 

Azad, H. 1984. Syntactic Theory (0S4). Dhaka: Bangla Academy. 

Bhattacharya, S. 1998. Generative Grammar (ABA BAT). Dhaka: Tcarou. 

Borsley, R. D. 1991. Syntactic Theory: A Unified Approach. London: Edward 
Arnold. 

Chakraborty, U.K. 1992. The Structure of the Ncun Phrase in Bengali (Al IMEFA 
AROMA HANSR). Calcutta: Prama Prakashani. 

Chakraborty, U.K. 2000. Generative Grammar of Bengali (IA AIEN WITA). 
Kolkata: Shri Aurobindo Publication. 

Chomsky, N. 1957. Syntactic Structures The Hague: Mouton. 

Chomsky, N. 1965. Aspects of the Theory of Syntax. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 


Chomsky, N. 1981. Lectures on Government anc Binding. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press 


Dasgupta. P. 1987. Functions of Utterance (F4 x fask). Calcutta: Deys. 

Hockett, C.F. 1958. A Course in Modern Linguisties. London: Macmillan (Indian 
edition: Calcutta: Oxford & IBH.) 

Horrocks, G. 1987. Generative Grammar. London: Longman. 


Jackendoff, R. 1977. x-Syntax: A Study of Phrase Structure. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press. 


Jacobs, R. and P. S Rosenbaum. 1968. English Transformational Grammar. Ginn: 
Waltham. Mass. 


Jacobsen, B. 1978. Transformational Generative Grammar. 2nd edn. Amsterdam: 
North-Holland. 


Langacker, R. W. 1972. Fundamentals of Linguistic Analysis. New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. 

Lyons, J. 1968. Introduction to Theoretical Linguistics. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 

Majumdar, A. 2000. Studies in the Anaphoric Relations in Bengali. Calcutta: 
Subarnarekha. 

Napoli, D. J. 1996 Linguistics: An Introduction. New York, Oxford: Oxford 
University Press. 

Radford, A. 1988. Transformational Grammar: A First Course. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

Radford. A., M. Atkinson, D. Britain. H. Clahsen and A. Spencer 1999. Linguistics: 
An Introduction. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


Second Half : Semantics Marks 50 


Some general observations: basic concepts of semantics, pragmatics and their 
relationship, types of meaning, theories of meaning---referential vs. non- 
referential approaches, generative approach; notions of lexical and structural 
semantics, idea of semantics based grammar, behaviourist, logical, and 
structural approaches to semantics. 

Funadmental, Concepts: sentence, utterance and proposition, concepts 
of contradiction, entailment and presupposition; reference sense and 
denotation; notion of ambiguity, linguistic relativity. 

Semantics of words: relationship between form and meaning--- 
synonymy, antonymy, homonymy, polysemy; componential analysis of 
meaning, concept of collocation and set; lexical gap and semantic field; 
marked vs. unmarked terms: psychological theories of word meaning: general 
observations on changes of word meaning. 

Semantics of Sentence: semantic catergorisation of sentence elements; 
concept of predicators, predicate and arguments; speech acts; analysis of scope. 

Logical Semantics: formalisation: logic and language; prepositional and 
predicate calculus, logic of classes; model-theoretic and truth-conditional 
semantics. š 


References 

Azad, H. 1999. Semantics (efeja). Dhaka: Agami Prakashan. 

Allwood, J. L.-G. and 0. Dahl 1977. Logic in Linguistics. Cambridge: Cambridge. 
University Press. 

Das, R.P. 1995. Words and Meanings: Philosophy of Word Meaning (* 8 ae: 
spaces wf). Calcutta: Ananda. 

Fromkin, V. A. (ed.) 2000. Linguistics: An Introduction to Linguistic Theory. 
Cambridge, Mass: Blackwell. 


Leech, G. 1974. Semantics. Harmondsworth: Penguin. 

Lyons, J. 1968. Theoretical Linguistics. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
Lyons, J. 1977. Semantics. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

Lyons, J. 1981. Language, Meaning and Context. London: Fontana. 


Lyons, J. 1995. Linguistic Semantics: An Introduction. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 


Napoli, D. J. 1996. Linguistics. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
Lappin, S. (ed.) 1997. The Handbook of Contemporary Semantics. Oxford: Blackwell. 
Palmer, F. R. 1981. Semantics. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


Ullmann, S. 1972. Semantics: An Introduction to the Science of Meaning. London: 
Basil Blackwell. 


Paper IV: Indo-European and Historical Linguistics 
First Half: Indo-European Linguistics 50 marks 


Indo-European family--its linguistic features. Impact of the Hittite 
decipherment on the Indo--European super-structure. Anatolian dialects. From 
co-efficients sonantiques to laryangeals. Non-Anatolian evidence for the 
laryngeals. IE dialectal inter-relationships Centum--Satem dichotomy and its 
implication. 

Abstract nature of the PIE phonemes. Theoretical basis for some of the 
PIE archiphonemes. PIE phonemes: Anlaut and Auslaut treatment of the PIE 
phonemes, PIE morphophonemic changes. Major phonetic laws explaining 
the divergent realization of PIE phonemes in the descending languages. 
Accent. Ablaut. 

PIE noun morphology, IE. case-system. Phonological problems 
concerning pronouns and pronominal declension. Meillet’s interpretation of 
‘fossilised’ cases. Comparison of Adjectives. SP Structure, Benveniste’s root 
structure, theory. Indo-European verb morphology, Numerals, Word- 
formation, PIE syntax. 


References 

Beekes, R. S.O. 1998. Comparative Indo-European Linguistics. Amsterdam:John 
Benjamins. 

Benveniste, E. 1935. Origines de la formations noms en indo-européen. Paris: Adrien 
Masisonneuve. 


Brugmann, K. 1904. Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik der indo-germanischen 
Sparchen. Straussburg. 


Burrow, T. 1965. The Sanskrit Language (2nd edn.). London: Faber. 
Friedrich, J. 1940. Hethitisches Elementerbuch. Vol I. Heidelberg: Winter 
Friedrich, J. 1946. Hethitisches Elementerbuch. Vol II. Heidelberg: Winter 


Hudson-Williams, T. 1951. A Short Introduction to the Study of Comparative 
Grammar (Indo-European). Cardiff. 
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Kurylowicz, J. 1964. Inflectional Categories of Indo-European. Heidelberg: Winter 

Lindener, F. O. 1987. Introduction to the 'Lanyngeal Theory’. Oslo: Norwegian 
University Press. 

Meillet A.1937. Introduction etude compatative des langues indo-europeens. 8th edn. 
Paris: Hachette. 

Palmer, L.R. 1964. The Latin Language. London: Faber & Faber. 

Palmer, L.R. 1980. The Greek Language. London: Faber. 

Sen, S.K. (ed.) 1994. Proto-Indo-European: A Multi-angular View. Journal of Indo- 
European Studies. Vol 22, No. 1&2. 

Sen, S. 1958. History and Prehistory of Sanskrit. Mysore: Mysore University. 

Sturtevant, E. T .1942. The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals. Baltimore: Linguistic Society 
of America. 

Sturtevant, E.H. 1951. A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language. Revised 
edn. Philadelphia: Linguistic Society of America. 


Szemerenyi, O.J.L. 1990. Introduction to the Indo-European Linguistics. 4th edn. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press. 


Second Half : Historical Linguistics 50 marks 
Historical linguistics: An outline of its areas. 

Sound Change: Preliminaries of sound change; Natural Processes; 
Phonetic change and phonemic change. 

Social motivations of sound change: studies by Labov and Trudgill; 
Lexical Diffusion. 

Phonological Processes; merger and split. Sound Shift: Sound Laws: 
Grimm’s Law; Grassmann’s Law; Verner’s Law; the Law of the Palatals; 
Fortunatov’s Law. : 

Reconstruction: External and Internal; Reality of Reconstruction; 
Abstractness of reconstruction; Internal Reconstruction: Synchronic or 
diachronic. 

Language Contact Phenomena: Borrowing: types of borrowing: 
phonological, morphological and syntactic; Pidgins and Creoles; code- 
switching and code-mixing; Grammatical Change: Analogy: Proportional 
analogy; analogical leveling, analogical shift; analogical creation; laws and 
tendencies of analogy; , 

Semantic change: Causes and effects of semantic change; directions of 
semantic change. 


References 

Aitchison, J. 1991. Language Change: Progress or Decay? 2nd edn. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

Anderson, G. 1973. Structural Aspects at Language Change. London: Longman. 


Anttila, R. 1989. An Introduction to Historical and Comparative Linguistics. 2nd 
edn. Amsterdam: John Benjamins. 
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Arlotto, A, 1981. Introduction to Historical Linguistics. Washington, DC: University 
Press of America. (Reprinted). 

Baldi, P. (ed.) 1990. Linguistic Change and Reconstruction Methodology. Berlin and 
New York: Mouton de Grueyter. 

Bhat, D.N.S. 2001. Sound Change. 2nd edn. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

Bynon, Th. 1977. Historical Linguistics. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

Campbell, L. 1998. Historical Linguistics: An Introduction. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press. 

Crowley, T. 1992. An Introduction to Historical Linguistics. 2nd edn. Auckland: 

« Oxford University Press. 

Hock, H. H. 1986. Principles of Historical Linguistics. Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter. 

Jeffers, R. J and I. Lehiste 1979. Principles and Methods of Historical Linguistics. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 

King, R. D. 1969. Generative Grammar and Historical Linguistics. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 

Labov, W. 1994. Principles of Linguistic Change. Oxford: Blackwell. 

Lehmann, W. P. and Y. Malkiel (eds.) 1968. Directions for Historical Linguistics. 
Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press. 


McMohan, A.M.S. 1994. Understanding Language Change. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 


Trask, R.L. 1996. Historical Linguistics. London: Arnold. 


Paper V : Indo-Aryan Linguistics and 
Historical Development of the Bengali Language 
First Half : Indo-Aryan Linguistics 50 marks 


Indo-Aryan: Origin of Indo-Aryan; different stages of Indo-Aryan: OLA, MIA 
and NIA; dialectal divisions of OIA. 

Phonology: OIA sounds and their developments in MIA and NIA; 
Phonological processes in OIA, MIA and NIA. Sandhi-development in Indo- 
Aryan. Indc-Aryan Accent: its development in Indo-Aryan. 

Morphology: Development of Number, case and case-terminations OIA 
to NIA. Innovations in Indo-Aryan: its beginnings. 

Development of verbal systems from OIA to NIA (tense, mood, number; 
person). 

Nominalization: from OIA to NIA: NIA innovations of verbal systems, 

Indo-Aryan Lexicon: Its historical development. 


References 
Beames, J. 1872-79 (reprinted 1970). A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Languages of India. 3 Vols, London. 


Bloch, J. 1930. Some Problems of Indo-Aryan Philology. Bulletin of School of 
Oriental Studies. 5.4: 719-56. 


Bloch, J. 1965. Indo-Aryan (English translation by Alfred Master). Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve. 

Bloch, J. 1970. The Formation of the Marathi Language. (English translation by 
Dev Raj Chanana). Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

Chatterji, S.K. 1926. The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language. Calcutta: 
Calcutta University Press. : 

Chatterji, S.K. 1960. Indo-Aryan and Hindi. Calcutta: Firma KLM. 

Grierson, G.A. 1931-33. On the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. Indian Antiquary. 

Hoernle, A.F. 1880. A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages. London: 
Rubner. (Reprinted 1991. Asian Educational Services, New Delhi). 

Tessitory, 1916. Notes on the Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani. Indian Antiquary. 

Thumb, A.1953. Handbuch des Sanskrit. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 

Turner, R. L. 1972. Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press. 

Turner, R.L. 1975. Collected Papers 1912-1973. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 


Second half : Historical Development of the Bengali language 
50 marks 


Origin of the Bengali Language; different stages of the Bengali language: 
linguistic features of Old and Middle Bengali; Dialects of Bengali; 
Constitution of Bengali lexicon. 

Phonology: Bengali sound system and history of Bengali sounds; 
Bengali Phonetics; Phonological processes -- Insertion, Deletion, Inversion, 
Modification: accent in Bengali. 

Morphology: Nominal system in Bengali. 

Development of Gender and Number, Development of case system - 
origin of case endings, Bengali postpositions, postpositional affixes; Personal 
pronouns. i 

Verbal system in Bengali -- Development of verbal system; Origin and 
classification of the verb roots, nature of verb stem -- Tense, Person, Number 
and Mood in Bengali. Sources of Personal endings, Participial formation, 
causative and denominative verbs; compound verbs and compound tense 
formation; Non-finite verbal formation. 


References 


Basu, D. N. 1975. The Modern Principles and History of the Bengali Language 
aa Sata myro 6 Bs). Calcutta: Puthipatra. 


Basu, D. N. 1976. Functional Analysis of Old Bengali Structures. Calcutta: Basudha. 
Bykova, E.M. 1981. The Bengali Language. Moscow: Nauka. 


Chatterji, S. K. 1921. A Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics. London: University of 
London. 


Chatterji, S.K. 1928. A Bengali Phonetic Reader. London: School of Oriental Studies. 


Chatterji, S.K. 1974. An Introduction to Bengali Linguistics (GI! STINSTRA 
BS). 8th edn. Calcutta: Calcutta University Press. 
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Chatterji, S.K. 1979. The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language. Calcutta: 
Rupa.(reprint) 

Majumdar, P. C. 1992. Development of the Bengali Language (WSA Siri 
fea) Vol I. Calcutta: Deys. 


Majumdar, P. C. 1993. Development of the Bengali Language (die! Stat 
AFT) Vol II. Calcutta: Deys. 

Sen, S. 1987. The History of Language (Tata BfSqS). Calcutta: Eastern. 12th edition. 
(Calcutta: Ananda 1996) 

Sen, S.K 1971. Proto-New-Indo-Aryan. Calcutta: Eastern. 


Shahidullah, M. 1973. History of the Bengali Language (RGA SIA Bge). Dacca: 
Renaissance Printers. 


Paper VI: Sociolinguistics and Field Methods 
First half : Sociolinguistics 50 marks 


Sociolinguistics: emergence of sociolinguistics as a separate discipline: First 
use of the term; sociology of language and Sociolinguistics; Fishman’s 
tripartite division of sociology of language: Descriptive, dynamic and applied; 
sociolinguistics and traditional dialectology. 

Subject matter of sociolinguistics: different approaches: William Bright, 
Susan Ervin-Tripp and others. 


SL I. Language and Culture Approach: Ethnography of communication; 
communicative competence; communicative event, act, and situation; speech 
community; speech repertoire and verbal repertoire; domain; sociolinguistic 
rules; problems of power and solidarity, kinship terminologies; linguistic 
relativity. 

SL NH. Correlational Approach: Linguistic Variation and diversity; 
correlational factors; different types of variables: registers, styles; diglossia; 
age, sex, ethnicity, religion, caste, social classes; restricted and elaborated 
codes. 


SL III Language change and language contact approach: language change: 
social motivation of sound change; indicators, markers and stereotypes; 
variable rules; Language contact: bilingualism, multilingualism, borrowing, 
pidgins and Creoles; code switching and code mixing; language maintenance 
and language shift; language death. 


SL IV. Language Problems Approach: Language planning: corpus planning 
and status planning; language treatment and cultivation, language 
management. 

References 


Bell, R.T. 1976. Sociolinguistics: Goals, Approaches and Problems. London: 
Batsford. 
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Bright, W. (ed) 1966. Sociolinguistics The Hague: Mouton. 


Chambers, J. K. and P. Trudgill 1980. Dialectology. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 


Dittmar, N. 1976. Sociolinguistics. London: Edward Arnold. 

Downes, W. 1984. Langauge and Society. London: Fontana. 

Fasold, R. 1985. Sociolinguistics of Society. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
Fasold, R. 1991. Sociolinguistics of Language. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 


Ferguson, C.F. and JJ. Gumperz 1960. Linguistic Diversity in South Asia. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 


Fishman, J. (ed.) 1968. Readings in the Sociology of Language. The Hague: Mouton. 
Fishman, J. (ed) 1971. Advances in the Sociology of Language .The Hague: Mouton. 
Fishman, J. 1971. The Sociology of Language. Rowley, Mass: Newbury House. 


Gregory, H. and S. Carroll 1978. Language and Situation. London: Routledge, Kegan 
and Paul. ° 


Gumperz, J.J. and D. Hymes (eds.) 1972. Directions in Sociolinguistics. New York: 
Holt. 


Halliday, M.A.K. 1978. Language as a Social Semiotic. London: Edward Arnold. 


Holmes, J. 1997. An Introduction to Sociolinguistics. Longman: London and New 
York. 


Humayun, R. 2001. Sociolinguistics (aoe). Ist Reprint. Dhaka: Agami 
Prakashan. 


Hymes, D. (ed.) 1964. Language in Culture and Society. New York: Harper & Row. 


Hymes, D. 1972. Foundations of Sociolinguistics: An Ethnographic Approach. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 


Labov, W. 1966. Social Stratification Language in New York City. Washington, 
DC.: Center of Applied Linguistics. 


Labov, W. 1972. Sociolinguistic Patterns. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 


Nath, M. 1989. An Outline of Sociolinguistics IESIM MAAN). Dhaka; 
Bangladesh Bhasha Samiti. 


Nath, M. 1999. Language and Society (S1! 6 WAR). Calcutta: Naya Udyog. 


Neustupny, J.V. 1978. Post-Structural Approaches to Language. Tokyo: University 
of Tokyo Press. 


Pride, J.B. and J. Holmes (eds.) 1972. Sociolinguistics. Harmondsworth: Penguin. 


Sarkar, P. 1984. Language in Space and Time (Stal C7! Fit). Calcutta: GAE 
Publishers. 


Shapiro, M.C. and H.F. Schiffman 1981. Language and Society in South Asia. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass. 


Spolsky, B. 1998. Sociolinguistics. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 
Trudgill, P. 1974. Sociolinguistics. Harmondsworth: Penguin. 
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Second half : Field Methods 50 marks 
Techniques of Field Methods, data collection. Field preparation: selection 
of informants. Questionnaire preparation, use of instruments etc; interpretation 
of data. 
This course will provide training in observation, analysis and description 
of linguistic data. l 


References 
Abbi.A. 2001. A Manual of Linguistic Field Work and Structure of Indian 
Languages. Munich: Lincoln Europa. 


Chambers, J. K. and P. Trudgill. 1980. Dialectology. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 


Francis, Nelson. 1980. Dialectology. London: Longman 


Nida, E.A.1949. Morphology. 2nd edn. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan Press. i 

Petyt, Karl. 1983. The Study of Dialect. London: Andre Deutsch. 

Pike. K. L.1943. Phonetics. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press. 

Pike, K. L. 1947. Phonemics. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press 

Samarin, W. J. 1996. Field Linguistics. New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston. 
(Reprinted) 

Shuy, R. W., W. A. Wolfram, and W. K. Riley 1968. Field Techniques in an Urban 
Language Study. Washington, DC: Center for Applied Linguistics. 


GROUP PAPERS 
GROUP A : ADVANCED INDO-EUROPEAN 
Paper VII : Greek 100 marks 
(a) Comparative and Historical Grammar of Greek 50 marks 
Indo-European language groups—Greek dialects; 
Historical Phonology of Greek; Declensions of nouns 
and pronouns, Adjectives, Numerals, Verbal system, 


Prepositions. 
(b) Elementary Grammar of the Homeric Language 20 marks 
(c) Linguistic Specimens of the Homeric Language 30 marks 


(English translation and linguistic notes) 
Pharr, C. Homeric Greek, Book I, lines 1-100 
References 


Atkinson, B.F. C. 1931. The Greek Language, London. 


Banerjee, S. R. 1987. Indo-European Moods in Greek and Sanskrit. Calcutta: Sanskrit 
Book Depot. 


Banerjee, S. R. 1983. Indo-European Tense and Aspect in Greek and Sanskrit. 
Calcutta: Sanskrit Book Depot. 
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Buck, C. D. 1933. Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 


Chantraine, P. 1953. Grammaire Homerique. Vol I. Paris : Klinncksiek 


Chantraine, P.1953. Grammaire Homerique. Vol I. Paris: Klincksiek. dn. (original 
edn. 1891- 1904). Leverkussen. 


Kuhner, R. and B. Gerth 1955. Ausfuhrliche Grammatik der Griechischen Sprache. 
Monro, D. B. 1891. A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. 2nd Edn. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press. 

Palmer, L.R. 1980. The Greek Language. London: Faber & Faber. 

Schwyzer, E. 1939. Griechiesche Grammatik. Vol I. Munchen. 

Schwyzer, E.1950. Griechiesche Grammatik. Vol II. Munchen. 

Schwyzer, E.1953. Griechiesche Grammatik Vol IU. Munchen. 

Wright, J. 1912. Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language. Oxford: Oxford 


Press. 
OR 
Latin: 100 marks 
(a) Comparative and Historical grammar of Latin 50 marks 


Indo-European language family, Italic group, Oscan- 
Umbrian and Latin, Latin phonology and morphology. 


(b) Elementary Latin grammar 20 marks 
(c) Text: Virgil’s Aenid, Book VI 30 marks 
References 


Baldi, P. 1999. The Foundations of Latin. Berlin and New York: Mouton de Gruyter. 


Buck, C.D. 1933 Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. Chicago: Chicago 
University Press. 


Ernout, A. and A. Meillet 1967. Dictionaire etymologigue de la langue Latine. 4th 
ed. Paris: Klincksieck. 

Kennedy, B. H. 1938. The Revised Latin Primer. London and New York: Longman. 

Leumann, M. 1977. Lateinische Grammatik. Munich: Beck. 

Meillet, A. 1977. Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue Latine. Paris: Klincksieck. 

Palmer, L. R. 1968. The Latin Language. London: Faber and Faber. 

Sen, S. 1972. On the Latin Language. Calcutta: Philological Society of Calcutta. 


Paper VIII : Germanic with special reference to Gothic 
100 marks 


(a) Comparative and Historical Grammar of Germanic 50 marks 
Germanic and other Indo-European languages— 
classification and distribution of Germanic languages; 

"short history of their development; Gemanic sound 
system; influence of non-Germanic languages 
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especially on English—borrowed and inherited 

elements; meanings and meaning changes; Declension 

and Conjugation. 
(b) Elementary Grammar of the Gothic Language 20 marks 
(c) Linguistic Specimens of Gothic i 30 marks 

(English translation and Linguistic Notes) 

Wright, J. 1958. A Grammar of the Gothic Language. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Texts: 
Sen, S.K. 1978. A Gothic Primer. Calcutta. 
(Text: Matthew. chapter VI and Mark chapter-I) 


Matthew VI. 1-32; Mark 1.1-45. 


References 
Krause, W. 1978. Handbuch des Gotischen. Munich: Beck. 


Priebisch, R and W. E. Collinson 1962. The German Language. London: Faber & 
Faber. 


Prokosch E. A. 1938. Comparative Germanic Grammar. Baltimore: Linguistic Society 
of America. 


Von Coetesan, J. and H.L. Kufner (eds.) 1972. Toward a Grammar of Proto- 
Germanic. Tübingen: Niemeyer. 


Voyles, J.B. 1981. Gothic, Germanic and North- West Germanic. Wiesbaden: Steiner. 
Wright, J. 1962. Historical German Grammar. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Wright, J. and E. M. Wright 1925. An Old English Grammar. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press. 


Wright, J.1958. Grammar of the Gothic Language. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


OR 
Anatolian with special reference to Hittite 100 marks 


(a) Comparative and historical grammar of Hittite, Anatolian 


dialects. Phonology and Morphology of Hittite. 50 marks 
(b) Elementary Hittite Grammar. 30 marks 
(c) Linguistic specimens of Hittite 20 marks 
Text: 


Friedrich, Johannes: Heittitisches Elementarbuch. (Band II) 1960. Heidelberg 
Winter. Extracts I-IV. 


References 
Friedrich, J. 1960. Hettitisches Elementarbuch (Band I) Heidelberg: Winter. 
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Kronasser, H. 1958. Vergleichende Laut und Formenlehre des Heittitischen. 
Heidelberg: Winter. 

Lindeman, F.O. 1987. Introduction to the ‘Laryngeal Theory’. Otto Norwegian 
University Press. 

Puhvel, J. 1966 Hittite Etymological Dictionary (I to VI). Berlin and New York: 
Gruyter. 

Sturtevant, E. H. 1951. A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language. 
Philadelphia: Linguistic Society of America. 


GROUP B 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN LANGUAGES 


Paper VII: Avestan 100 Marks 


(a) Comparative and Historical Grammar of Avestan 50 marks 
Phonology of Avestan; Bartholomae’s Law; 
Morphology of Avestan—Declension of nouns and 
pronouns; Adjectives— degrees of comparison; 
conjugation of verbs; compounds; numerals; Avestan 
Literature; Zoroastrian religion, Haoma Cult; Persian 
Sraosa and Indian Skanda; Ahura and Daeva words; 

Avestan and the Vedic language. 

(b) Linguistic specimens of Avestan (English translation, 

Sanskrit rendering and philological notes) 50 marks (30 +20) 


Avestan Text: 


Dutt, C.1973. Selections from Avestan and Old Persian. Calcutta: World Press. 
Taraporewala, I.J.S. 1994. The Divine Songs of Zarathustra. Bombay: Hukta. 


References 

Bartholomae, Ch. 1878. Das altiranische Verbum in Formenlehre und Syntax. 
Munchen. 

Bartholomae, Ch. 1904. Altiranisches Worterbuch. Strassburg: Winter. 

Beekes, R.S.P. 1988. A Grammar of the Gatha-Avesta. Leiden: Brill. 

Dutt, C. 1973. Selections from Avestan and Old Persian. Calcutta: World Press. 

Gray, L.H. 1965. Indo-Persian Phonology. New York: Ams Press (Reprinted edition) 


Jackson, A. V. W. 1892. An Avesta Grammar in comparison with Sanskrit. Stuttgart: 
Kohlammer. 


Johnson, E. L. 1917. Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian Language. New 
York. 


„Kanga, K.E. 1891. A Practical Grammar of the Avestan Language compared with 
Sanskrit, with a chapter on syntax and a chapter on the Gatha dialect. Bombay. 


Misra, S.S. 1979. The Avestan: A Historical and Comparative Grammar. Varanasi: 
Chaukhamba Orientalia. 


Reichelt, H. 1909. Awestisches Elementerbuch. Heidelberg: Winter. 
Sokolov, S.N.1962. The Avestan Language. Moscow : Nauka. 
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PAPER VIII : Persian 
First half: Old Persian 50 Marks 


(a) Comparative and Historical Grammar of Old Persian 25 Marks 


Avestan and Old Persian; Old Persian and Classical 
Sanskrit; Old Persian and MIA; Dialectal Divergence 
of Old Persian; Phonology of Old Persian; Morphology 
—Declension of nouns and pronouns; Adjectives; 
conjugation of verbs; compounds; numerals. 


(b) Linguistic Specimens of Old Persian (English translation, 


Sanskrit renderings and philological notes) 


25 Marks (15 + 10) 


(c) Old Persian Text: Inscriptions of Darius, Behistun 
Columns I and H. i 


References 


Dutt, C. 1973. Selections from Avestan and Old Persian. Calcutta: World Press. 


f Hudson-Williams, T. 1953. A Short Grammar of Old Persian. Cardiff. 


Kent, R. G. 1953. Old Persian. New Haven, Connecticut: American Oriental Society. 
Meillet, A. and E. Benveniste 1931. Grammaire du vieux perse. 2nd edn. Paris: 


Hachette. 


Sen, S. 1941. Old Persian Inscriptions of the Achaemenian Emperors. Calcutta: 


Calcutta University Press. 


Second Half : Middle and Modern Persian 50 marks 


Middle Persian 


25 marks 


(a) Comparative and Historical Grammar of Middle Persian 


Persian, Middle Persian languages—Sasanian Pahlavi, 
Chaldean; Manichaean Pahlavi, Huzvarish, Pazand, 
Parsi etc. History and distribution—regional variation 
and stages of development—general and special 
characteristics; Phonology (sound system—origin and 
development), Morphology (Declension and 
Conjugation). 

Modern Persian 

(a) Historical Grammar of Modern Persian. 


General principles of linguistic development. Modern 
Persian Phonetics and Morphology. 


(b) Elementary Grammar of the Persian language 
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15 marks 


References 

Horn, P. 1898. Neupersische Schriftsprache. Strassburg. 

Jenson, H. 1931 Neupersische Grammatik mit der Historischen Entwicklung. 
Heidelberg. 

Levy, R. 1951 The Persian Language. London: Hutchinson University Press. 

Modaressi, T. Y A Socio-linguistic Analysis of Modern Persian. Kansas: University 
of Kansas. 

Rubinchik, Y.A. 1971.The Modern Pesian Language. Moscow: Nauka. 


Windfuhr, G.L. 1979 Persian Grammar: History and its state of study. Hauge: 
Mouton. 


GROUP C: ADVANCED INDO-ARYAN 
Paper VII: Old Indo-Aryan 
(a) Historical Grammar of Old Indo-Aryan 80 Marks 


Development of Old Indo-Aryan from Proto-Indo-European via Indo-Persian; 
stages of Old Indo-Aryan: its features; Old Indo-Aryan dialects; grammarians’ 
description of dialectal divisions of OIA. Distinction between the Vedic 
Language and Classical Sanskrit. 

Phonology: Development of OIA sounds: different sources; ablaut, 
accent and Sandhi phenomena. Phonological processes in OIA: embryonic 
presence of phonological processes found in later stages of Indo-Aryan 
(MIA). 

Morphology: Origin of OLA case endings; different sources and its own 
innovations; nominal and pronominal declensions; degrees of comparison: 
comparative and superlative degrees: their development from Proto-Indo- 
European Sources. Numerals: development of numerals from PIE and OIA 
innovations. Verbal system: finite verbs: endings, tenses, moods; voices: 
active, middle, passive; non-finite verbs: infinitives, gerunds, gerundives; 
participles: active and middle; nominaliastion in OIA. OLA lexicon: 
constituents of OIA vocabulary. 


(b) Linguistic specimens of OIA. 20 marks 


OJA Texts 
Lanmann, C.R. 2000. A Sanskrit Reader. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
(Reprinted edition) (Pieces to be specified later on) 


References 

Banerjee, S. R. 1987. A Handbook of Sanskrit Philology. Calcutta: Sanskrit Book 
Depot. . 

Bloch, J. 1965. Indo-Aryan: From the Vedas to Modern Times. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve.(English translation by A. Master). 

Burrow, T. 1955. Sanskrit Language. London: Faber & Faber. 
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Edgarton, F. 1941. Sanskrit Historical Phonology. New Haven, Connecticut: 
American Oriental Society. 


Ghosh, B. K. 1937. Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit. Calcutta: India Research 
Institute. 


Lanmann, C. R. 2000. A Sanskrit Reader. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. (Reprinted 
edition) 

MacDonnell, A.A. 1910. Vedic Grammar. Strassburg: (Indian edition: 1975. Delhi: 
Bhartiya Publishing House.) 

MacDonnell, A. A. 1915. A Vedic Grammar for Students. London: Clarendon Press 
(Reprinted Indian edition: New Delhi edn. Oxford University Press). 
Majumdar, P .C. 1994. Development of Sanskrit and Prakrit (IKĢS $ APS Slats 

wafer). Calcutta: Deys. 
Thumb, A.1953. Handbuch des Sanskrit. Vol I. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 
Thumb, A. 1959. Handbuch des Sanskrit. Vol H. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 


Whitney, W. D. 1896, A Sanskrit Grammar. 3rd edn. Leipzig and London: (Reprinted 
1965. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass.) 


Paper VIII: Middle and New Indo-Aryan 
First half: Middle Indo-Aryan 50 marks 
(a) Comparative and Historical Grammar of MIA 40 marks 
Middle Indo-Aryan—regional variation and stages of 
development; phonological and other characteristics; 
stages of development of MIA: detailed diescriptions 
of variations in different stages. 
Phonology: phonological features of MIA; Accent; 
Sandhi in MIA. 
Morphology: nominal systems: declension of nouns and ` 
pronouns; numerals; degrees of comparison; verbal 
system. 
(b) Linguistic specimens of MIA 10 marks 
Chatterji, S. K and S. Sen. 1963. Middle Indo-Aryan 
Reader. Calcutta: Calcutta University Press. (Piece Nos. 
5, 20, 27, 42, 54) 


References 


Bubenik, V. 1996. The Structure and Development of Middle Indo-Aryan Dialects. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 


Burrow, T. 1937. The Language of the Kharosthi Documents. London. 


Chatterji, S. K. 1983. On the Development of Middle Indo-Aryan. Calcutta: 
Government Sanskrit College. 


Geiger, W. 1943. Pali Language and Literature (English translation by B. K. Ghosh). 
Calcutta: Calcutta University Press. 
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Second half 
Elementary Grammar & Linguistic Specimens of Tamil 50 marks 


(a) Elementary Grammar of the Tamil language 20 marks 
(b) Linguistic specimens of early and modern Tamil 30 marks 
Tamil Texts 


Pillai, M.S. Tamil Reader for Beginners. (first five pieces) 

Subrahmanya Sastri, P.S. 1945. Historical Tamil Reader. Annamalai 
University Publication. 

(Nos. 1, 2, 5, 8, 14, 21, 24, 30, 36, 40, 42, 44, 45, 46, 49, = total 15 pieces) 


Paper VIŅI: Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 


First half: Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 50 
marks 
(a) Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 50 marks 
(b) Dravidian Group—its origin and history; distribution 
of languages and classification; common and special 
characteristics of all languages; reconstruction of 
common Dravidian. Comparative study of poongmes 
and morphemes. 


Second half 
Elementary Grammar & Linguistic specimens of Telugu 50 marks 
(a) Elementary Grammar of the Telugu language 20 marks 


(b) Linģuistic specimens of Early and Modern Telugu 30 marks 
(Text to be notified later on) 


References 

Ayyar, L.V.R. 1936. The Evolution of Malayalam Morphology. Ernakulam. 

Bloch, J. 1954. The Grammatical Structure of the Dravidian Language. Poona: 
Deccan College. (English translation by Hanshe). 

Caldwell, R. 1913. A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian languages of South 
of India, 3rd edition revised and edn J. L. Wyatt and T. B. Pillai, London. 

Gai, G. S. 1946. A Historical Grammar of Old Kannada. Poona: Deccan College. 

Konow, S. 1906. Linguistic Survey of India Vol 4. Calcutta. p. 277-681. 

Krishnamurti, Bh. 1961. Telugu Verbal Bases, A Comparative and Descriptive Study. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 

Narasimha, A.N. 1941. A Grammar of the Oldest Kanara Inscriptions. Mysore: 
Mysore University Press. 

Rao, N. 1929. An Introduction to Dravidian Philology. Anantapur. 

Sekhara, A. C. 1961. Evolution of Malayalam, Porua. 

astri, M. S. 1884. Notes on Aryan and Dravidian Philology. Madras. 
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of 
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Suabbayya, K, V. A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. Indian 
Antiguary, Vol. 39 and 40, 


Subrahmanya Sastri, P.S. 1947. Comparative Grammar of the Tamil Language, 
Tiruvali. . ; 
Subrahmanya Sastri, P.S. 1947. Comparative Grammar of the Tamil Language, 
Tiruvali. 
GROUP E : TIBETO-BURMAN 
Paper VII : Historical Grammar of Tibeto-Burman Languages 


First Half: Historical Grammar of Tibeto-Burman Languages 
50 marks 


A Historical Grammar of the Tibeto-Burman languages (such as Tibetan, 
Garo, Bodo, Manipuri [Meithei]). 

A synoptic grammar of some Tibeto-Burman Languages of India (such 
as Bodo, Garo, Manipuri, Mizo), Tibeto-Burman Languages; Proto-Bodo; 
detailed study of Bodo group of languages : Bodo, Garo, Kokborok, Manipuri, 
Thadou—literary documents and distribution, phonological, morphological 
and syntactical features. 


Second Half: Tibetan Language 50 marks 


(a) Elementary Grammar of the Tibetan language 30 marks 
(b) Linguistic Specimens of Tibetan 20 marks 
Tibetan Texts 


Ten pieces from the Tibetan Reader (Govt of West Bengal Publication) 
: Bhattacharya, V.S. 1931. Bhota-Prakasha. Calcutta : Calcutta University 
Press. 


References 

Avery, J. 1885. The Tibeto-Burrnan group of Languages. Transaction American 
Philological Association 26 [7] 

Banerjee, S.K. 1981 MSS. A Linguistic Analysis of Tangsa, a Tibeto-Burman 
Language (an unpublished Ph.D dissertation). Delhi University. 

Chatterji, S.K. 1951. Kiratajana-kriti. Calcutta : The Asiatic Society. 

Das, S.C. 1983. An Introduction to the Grammar of the Tibetan Language. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass (reprint). 

Hannah, H.B. 1985. Grammar of the Tibetan Language. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 
(reprint). ra 

Houghton, B. 1899. Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Paleontology. JRAS pp. 
23ff. 


Karlgren, B. 1931. Tibetan and Chinese. Leiden. 


Roerich, G.N. 1967. Text Book of Colloquial Tibetan. Calcutta: Education 
Department, Govt. of West Bengal. 


Wolfenden, S.N. 1929. Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology. London. 
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Paper VIII: Comparative Grammar of the Tibeto-Burman Languages 
First half: Comparative Grammar of Tibeto-Burman 50 marks 
General characteristics of the Tibeto-Burman languages 

and their distribution in India; classification of Tibeto- 

Burman languages; characteristic features of each 

group; history and pre-history of a particular language, 

Tibeto-Burman phonology, morphology and syntax, 

description and comparative study with special 

reference to Galo, Ao and Purik. 

Second half: Moglum language 50 marks 

(a) Elementary Grammar of Moglum 30 marks 
(b) Linguistic specimens of Moglum 20 marks 
(i) luk nf yan man phan (The frog and the crab story) 
(ii) Bol nf tsom nf -tsay-nf-=has man-phan (The story of 

the origin fire, paddy, poison and village) 

Moglam text 

Bulletin of the Department of Comparative Philology and Linguistics, 9: 12 

25. 

References 

Burling, R. 1961. A Garo Grammar. Pune: Deccan College. 

Burling, R. 1959. Proto-Bodo Language. Vol. 35 


Forbes, C.J.F.S. 1882. Comparative Grammar of the Language of Further India, 
London. 


Gowda, K.S.G. 1975. Ao Grammar. Mysore : Central Institute Indian Languages 
Grierson, G.A. 1903-09. Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. II, Parts I, I, I: Calcutta. 


Hunter, W. W. 1808. Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High 
Asia. London. 


Karlgren, B. 1906. Philology and Ancient China. Oslo. 

Pai, P. 1976. Kokborok Grammar. Mysore : Central Institute Indian Languages. 
Rangan, K. 1979. Purki Grammar. Mysore : Central Institute Indian Languages. 
Taylor, L.F. 1917. Linguistic Survey of Burma. Rangoon. 

Wolfenden, S. N. 1929. Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology. London. 


Group F: AUSTRO-ASIATIC 
Paper VIE: Historical Grammar of the Austro-Asiatic language 
First half : Historical Grammar of the Austro-Asiatic language 
50 marks 


Historical Grammar of one Austro- Asiatic language 
(Such as, Santali, Mundari, Ho, Khasi) . 50 marks 
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History and prehistory. of a particular language; 
historical settlement of the Austro-Asiatic languages of 
India; formation of vocabulary; historical study of 
phonology and morphology. 


Second half 
Elementary Grammar & Linguistic Specimens of Santali 50 marks 
(a) Elementary Grammar of Santali : 


(Phonology, morphology and syntax) 20 marks 
(b) Linguistic Specimens of Santali : 30 marks 
Santali Texts 


Kherwal Bangook Dharam Pothi. 
Bodding, P.O. Santali Folk Tales. (Five pieces only) 
Grierson, G.A. 1927. Linguistic Survey of India (Santali Text) 


Paper VIII : Comparative Grammar of the Austro-Asiatic Language 


First half : Comparative Grammar of the Austro-Asiatic Languages 
50 marks 


Comparative Grammar of the Austro-Asiatic languages 50 marks 
Austro-Asiatic groups and their distributions in India; 
classifications of Austro-Asiatic languages; general 
characteristics of Austro-Asiatic languages; 
characteristic features of each. group, comparative 

study of phonemes and morphemes of Austro-Asiatic 

languages; phonological, morphological and syntactical 

description of Kherwari language. 


Second half 
Elementary Grammar & Linguistic Specimens of Mundari 50 marks 
(a) Elementary Grammar of the Mundari language 20 marks 
(b) Linguistic Specimens of Mundari 30 marks 


Grierson, G.A. 1927. Linguistic Survey of India (Mundari text) 
Hoffmann, J. Mundari Grammar and Encyclopaedia Mundarica. 
References 
Bodding, P. 0. 1922, 1223. Materials for a Santali Grammar. Parts I and II. Dumka. 


Forbes, C.J.F.S. 1881. Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India, 
London. 


Grierson, G. A. 1927. Linguistic Survey of India. 
Hoffmann, J. 1903. Mundari Grammar. Calcutta. 
Hoffmann, J. 1914-19. Encyclopaedia Mundarica. Patna. 


Ramamurti, G.V. 1938. Sora Grammar, and Sora English Dictionary. Madras : 
Madras Government Press. 
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Sinha, N. K. 1974. Mundari Phonetic Reader. Mysore: CHL. 
Zide, N .H. 1978. Studies in the Munda Numerals. Mysore: CHL. 


Group G : APPLIED LINGUISTICS 
Paper VII : Stylistics and Language Teaching 
First half : Stylistics 50 marks 


Basic concepts: notion of style and stylistics, nature and function of style, 
scope of stylistics, standard language vs. poetic language, speech vs. writing; 
basic parameters for stylistic analysis, stylistics and sociolinguistics, concept 
of macro-and micro-stylistics. 

Conceptual apparatus: registers and style, discursive vs literary language, 
discourse and text grammars, code and message, structure and texture, 
signifier-signified-signification, coherence and cohesion, indeterminacy and 
ambiguity, deviation, foregrounding, and parallelism. 

Nature and method of stylistic analysis: theories of stylistic analysis, 
classical vs. Western approaches for analysis-concept of Indian poetics, 
semio-linguistic and lingua-aesthetic approaches to stylistic analysis, stylistics 
of literary discourse-characterization of poetic,, narrative and dramatic 
discourse, language and narrative, levels of stylistic analysis- phonological, 
lexical, syntactic and semantic, analysis of figurative language. 


References 

Barthes, R. 1977. Image-Music-Text, London: Fontana. 

Bradford, R. 1997. Stylistics. London: Routledge. 

Chapman, R. 1973. Linguistics and Literature. London: Edward Arnold. 
Crystal, D and D. Davy 1969. Investigating English Style. London: Longman. 


Culler, J. 1975. Structuralist Poetics: Structuralism, Linguistics and the Study of 
Literature. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


Eco, U. 1977. A Theory of Semiotics. London: Macmillan. 


Gargesh, R. 1990. Linguistic Perspective on Literary Style. Delhi: Delhi University 
Press. 


Genette, G. 1980. Narrative Discourse. Ithaca, New York : Cornell University Press. 
Leech, G. 1969. A Linguistic Guide to English Poetry. London: Longman. 


Pfister, M. 1988. The Theory and Analysis of Drama. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 


Sharma, V.P. 1990. Stylistics of Figurative Language. Delhi: Delhi University Press. 

Spencer, J. and M.Gregory (eds.) 1964. Linguistics and Style. London: Oxford 
University Press. 

Srivastava, R. N. 1993. Studies in Language and Linguistics. Vol II (Stylistics). 
Delhi: Kalinga. 

Turner, G.W. 1973. Stylistics. Harmondsworth : Penguin. 
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Second half : Language Teaching 50 marks 
Linguistic theory and Language teaching: different approaches; language 
description, concept of grammar and language teaching 
Methods of Language teaching: Grammar translation method, direct 
method. Structural approach. Audio-visual method, Eclectic Method, 
Comnunicative approach, other approaches. 

Application of linguistic principles to Language-teaching, four different 
language skills, pattern practice, contrastive analysis, error analysis, cultural 
understanding. 

Technological aids, audio-visual aids. Language laboratory. Language 
Testing: Techniques of tests, kinds of tests, construction and use of 
tests. Programmed instruction. Techniques types, programming language 
materials. 


References 
Agnihotri, R.K. and A.L. Khanna (eds) 1994. Second Language Acquisition: Socio- 
cultural and Linguistic Aspects of English in India. New Delhi: Sage. 


Allen, J.P.B and S. Pit Corder (eds.) 1973-76. Edinburgh Course in Applied 
Linguistics. Vol. 1..4 London: Oxford University press. 


Brumfit, C.J. and J.T. Roberts 1983. Language and Language Teaching. Batsford: 
Academic and Educational. 


Cook, V. J. 1993. Linguistics and Second Language Acquisition. London: Macmillan. 
Corder, S. Pit. 1973. Introducing Applied Linguistics. Harmondsworth: Penguin. 


Dulay, B. M. Burt and S. D. Krashen. 1982. Language Two. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 


Jones, R and B. Spolsky (eds.) 1975. Testing Language Proficiency. Centre for 
applied Linguistics, Georgetown: Georgetown University Press. 


Klein, W. 1986. Second Language Acquisition. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press. 


Krashen, S.D. 1981. Second Language Acguisition and Learning. Oxford: Pergamon. 
Lado, R. 1964.Language Teaching a scientific Approach. New York: McGraw-Hill. 


Larsen, F.D. 1986. Techniques and Principles in Language Teaching. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 


Mackey, W.P. 1965. Language Teaching Analysis. London: Longman. 

Richards, J.C. (ed.) 1974. Error Analysis in Perspective of Second Language 
Acquisition. London: Longman. 

Wilkins, D.A. 1972. Linguistics and Language Teaching. London: Edward Arnold, 


Wilkins, D.A. 1978. Second Language Learning and Teaching. London: Edward 
Anold. 
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Paper VIII : Lexicography and Psycholinguistics 
First half: Lexicography 50 marks 


l. Linguistics and Lexicography; Lexicology and Lexicography; Lexicon 
& grammar ; Theoretical dictionary and practical Dictionary; Morpheme, 
word and lexeme ; vocable and term, item and system. 


2. Structure and function of lexeme :- simple and composite units; nature 
of combination-set and free; types of set combinations-derivative, 
collocative, multiword, compounds, proverbs, idioms, quotations; 
Variation in language -dialectal and sociolectal, standard and non- 
standard; Meaning-denotative and connotative, lexical and grammatical, 
collocational and contextual. Form and meaning-polysemy, synonymy, 
antonymy, homonymy, hyponymy, taxonomy, componential 
analysis. 

3. Types and purposes of practical dictionaries: encyclopedic vs. linguistic, 
synchronic vs. diachronic, restricted vs. non- restricted, general vs. 
special, monolingual vs. bilingual, multilingual etc. 

4. Dictionary making : Planning and organization: variables-usage,use and 
users; organizational and operational set up; mode of collection of 
materials and source of materials; Selection, arrangement and 
presentation of entries, labelling, sequence of senses, arrangement of 
information within the entry; Notation and format; Use of automatic 
data processing machines (computers in dictionary making). 


5. Specific problems related to dictionary making. 
(the course will provide a training in preparation of a model lexicon) 


References 
Bejoint, H.2000. Modern Lexicography. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
Burchfield, R. (ed.) 198% Studies in Lexicography; by London: Clarendon Press. 


Hartmann, R.R.K. (ed). 1983 Lexicography: Principles and Practice. New York: 
Academic Press. 


Jackson, H 1988. Words and their Meaning. London and New York: Longman 


Kurath, H. 1961. The Semantic Patterning of words. Washington: Georgetown 
University. i 


Landau, S.I. 1989. Dictionaries : the Art and Craft of Lexicography. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 


Lyons, J. 1963. Structural Semantics, Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Misra, B.G. (ed.) 1980. Lexicography in India. Mysore : CHL. 

Sebeok, T.A. (ed.) 1963. Current Trends in linguistics. Vol-I. The Hague: Mouton 
Singh, R.A. 1982. An Introduction to Lexicography. Mysore: CIIL. 

Zugusta, L. 1971. Manual of Lexicography. The Hague: Mouton. 
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Second half : Psycholinguistics 50 marks 


General notions: psycholinguistics and linguistics, the birth and evolution of 
psycholinguistics, objectives and methods; different theoretical orientations- 
behaviourist, nativist, innatist and interactionist positions, language and 
thought. 

Developmental psycholinguistics: development of language for newborn 
babies, general concepts of language acquisition-LAD, the poverty-of-the- 
stimulus argument, L, learning, factors affecting L, learning, different 
learning theories, acquisition of formal aspects of language-phonetics and 
phonology, word and sentence structure, meaning. 

‘Language processing: the processes of perception, production and 
comprehension, subprocessors in language understanding system-word 
recognition, parsing of syntactic structures-perceptual strategies, 
comprehension of discourse and text, semantic interpretation. 

Applied psycholinguistics: neurolinguistic perspective-language and the 
brain organization, language disorders-aphasia, deafness, Voice disorders, 
dementia, dyslexia, and dysgraphia, stuttering, autism, cerebral palsy. 


References ; 
Aitchison, J. 1991. The Articulate Mammal. 2nd edn. London etc: Hutchison. 
Bhat, R. 1991. Psycholinguistics: An Introduction. Karnal: Nataraj Publishing House. 


Caplan, D, R. A. Lecours and A. Smith (eds.). 1984. Biological Perspectives on 
Language. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 


Carron, J. 1992. An Introduction to Psycholinguistics. New York: Harvester 
Wheatsheaf. 


Chomsky N. 1972. Language and Mind. Enlarged edition. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 


Clark, H.H. and E. V. Clark 1977. Psychology and Language. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace Jovanovich. 


Fodor, J.A. 1983. The Modularity of Mind. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 


Fodor, J.A., T. Bever and M.Garret. 1974. The Psychology of Language. New York: 
McCraw-Hill. 


Garman, M. 1990. Psycholinguistics. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


Klein, R.M. and P. McMullan (eds.) 1999. Converging Methods for Understanding 
Reading and Dyslexia. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 


Lahey, M. 1988. Language Disorders and Language Development. New York: 
Macmillan. 


Lenneberg, B. H. 1967. Biological Foundation of Language. New York: John Wiley. 


Lightfoot, D. 1982. The Language Lottery: Towards Biology of Grammars. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press 


Miller, J.L. and P.D. Eimas (eds.) 1995. Speech, Language, and Communication. 
New York: Academic Press. 
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Obler, L.K. and K. Gjerslow 1999. Language and the Brain. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 


Slobin, D. I. 1974. Psycholinguistics. Glennview, I: Scott & Freeman. 


Steinberg, D.D. 1992. Psycholinguistics: Language, Mind and World. London and 
New York: Longman. 


GROUP-H : TRENDS IN MODERN LINGUISTICS 
Paper VII : Advanced Phonology and Advanced Syntax 
First half: Advanced Phonology 50 marks 


Post-SPE phonology: basic concepts, problems with the standard model, 
‘linear vs. nonlinear, phonological model. 

Metrical phonology: lexical rules, phonotactics, syllable and 
syllabification, internal structure of syllable, constituency effect, and 
prominence relations, phonological representation, stress assignment, rhythm, 
foot, metrical grid-structure and rules, symmetry, concept of phonological 
and in intonational phrase. 

Autosegmental phonology: mapping principle concept of skeletal tier, 
treatment of nasality and vowel harmony. 

Concept of the prosodic morphology, feature geometry, feature tree, 
linear vs. geometric phonology. 

Lexical phonology: level ordering hypothesis, notion of derived 
environment, redundancy and under-specification, strict cycle, elsewhere 
condition, lexical and post-lexical rules, constraints and productivity. 


References 
Carr, P. 1993. Phonology. London: Macmillan. 


Chomsky, N. and M. Halle 1968. The Sound Pattern of English. New York: Harper 
and Row. 


Goldsmith, J. 1990. Autosegmental and Metrical Phonology. London: Basil 
Blackwell. 


Goldsmith, J. (ed.). 1995. The Handbook of Phonological Theory. London: Blackwell. 


Hargus, S and E. M. Kaisse (eds.) 1993. Studies in Lexical Phonology. New York: 
Academic Press. 


Harms, R.T. 1968. Introduction to Phonological Theory. Englewood cnt N.J: 
Prentice-Hall. — 


Hyman, L.M. 1975. Phonology: Theory and Analysis. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 


Katamba, F. 1989. An Introduction to Phonology. London: Longman. 


Kaye, J. 1995. Frontiers of Phonology: Atoms, Structures, Derivations. London: 
Longman. 


Kenstowics, M. 1994. Phonology in Generative Grammar. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
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Mohanan, K.P. 1986. The Theory of Lexical Phonoldgy. Dordrecht: Reidel. 
Roca, I and W Johnson 1999. A Course on Phonology. Oxford: Blackwell. 


Wiese, R. (ed.) Recent Developments in Lexical Phonology. Dusseldorf: Heinrich 
Heine Universitat. 


Second half : Advanced Syntax 50 marks 


Chomskyan perspective on language study-universal grammar principle and 
parameters theory and language acquisition. 

GB Theory-model of interpretation, various sub-theories, X-bar theory, 
theta theory, keys and binding theory, bounding theory and govemment 
theory. ’ : 

Organization of the grammar-Iexicon and sentence structure, argument 
and predicate, assignment and thematic roles, PP and EPP; phrase structure- 
structure of phrases and sentences, structural relations-c-command and m- 
command, government, anaphoric relations and overt NPs, non-overt 
categories and properties of control, transformation-NP and Wh-movement, 
concept of LF, notion of barriers. 

Other developments-relativised minimality, locality in syntax, problems 
of ECP, formal licensing, A-chain, long head movement. 

Brief sketch of minimalist theory-concept of numeration, spell out, 
converge and crash, merging, checking theory, minimal link condition, 
procrastination, greed, copy theory of movement, and minimality of the 
theory. 


References 
Borsley, R D.1991. Syntactic Theory: A Unified Approach. London: Edward Arneld. 


Chomsky, N. 1981. Lectures on Government and Binding. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press. 


Chomsky, N. 1986. Knowledge of Language. Its Nature, Origin and Use. New York: 
Praeger. 


Cook., V. and M. Newson 1996. Chomsky’s Universal Gramnar. Oxford: Blackwell. 
Freidin, R. 1994. Foundations of Generative Syntax Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 


Haegeman, L 1994. Introduction to Government & Binding Theory. 2nd edn. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 


Horrocks, G. 1987. Generative Grammar. London: Longman. 


Jackendoff, R. 1977. X -Syntax: A Study of Phrase Structure. Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press. 


Jacobsen, B. 1986. Modern Transformational Grammars. Amsterdam: North-Holland. 


Lasnik, H. and J. Uriagereka 1988. A Course in GB Syntax. Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press. 


Ouhalla, J. 1994. Introducing Transformational Grammar: From Rules to Principles 
and Parameters. Arnold: London etc. 
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Radford, A. 1997. Syntax: A Minimalist Introduction. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 

Radford, A. 1997. Syntactic Theory and the Structure of English. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 


Webelhuth, G. (ed.) 1995. Government and Binding Theory and the Minimalist 
Program. Oxford: Blackwell. 


Paper VIU : South Asian Languages and Linguistic Typolegy and 
Language Planning in Indian Context 
First Half: South Asian Languages and Linguistic Typology 50 marks 
Language analysis and universal grammar-approaches to language universals, 
classification of language universals—formal and substantive, implicational 
and non-implicational, absolute and statistical, explanation for language 
universals, genetic and typological classification. 

Word order typology-Greenberg’s characteristics for verb-final and 
verb-medial languages and related features in the context of South Asian 
languages, consistency hypothesis, word order and movement hypotheses. — 

Salient features of South Asian language families-classification linguistic 
features of Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and Austro-Asiatic, and Tibeto-Burman 
group of South Asia, language contact and convergence with special reference 
to the concept of India as a linguistic area-phonological features of 
retroflection, nasalisation, vowel harmony etc., semantic universals- 
reduplication, expressives, explicator compound verbs, etc. 

Typological features of syntactic construction-relative clause, 
complement, causative construction, conjunctive participle, anaphora, dative 
subject construction, accessibility hierarchy, quotative construction. 


References 

Abbi, A. 1991. India as a Linguistic Area Revisited (A special Volume of Language 
Sciences). Tokyo: Pergamon. 

Abbi, A. 1994. Semantic Universals in Indian Languages. Shimla: IAS. 

Bazell, 1985. Linguistic Typology. London: SOAS. 


Bhaskararao, P. and K.V. Subbarao 2001. The Yearbook of South Asian Languages 
and Linguistics. New York: Thousand Oaks. 


Bhat, D.N.S. 1999. The Prominence of Tense, Aspect and Mood. Amsterdam: John 
Benjamins. 


Comrie, B. 1981. Language Universals and Linguistic Typology. Oxford: Blackwell. 
Croft, W. 1990. Typology and Universals. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


Emeneau, M.B. 1980. Language and Linguistic Area. Stanford, Ca.: Stanford 
University Press. 


Gair, J.J., B.C. Lust, K.V. Subbarao and K. Wali (eds.) 2000. Pronouns and Lexical 
Anaphors in Selected South Asian Languages. Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter. 
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Hawkins, J.A. 1983. Word Order Universals. New York: Academic Press. 

Lehmann, W.P. 1978. Syntactic Typology: Studies in Phenomenology of Language. 
Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press. 

Masica, C.P. 1976. South Asia as a Linguistic Area. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. , 

Sapir, E. 1921. Language. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

Song, J.J. 2001. Linguistic Typology, Morphology and Syntax. New York: Longman. 


Second half : Language Planning in Indian Context 50 marks 
Theoretical background: concept of language planning-status and corpus 
planning, goal of language planning-political, educational and economic 
goals, cultural perspective, classification of language planning problems, 
Haugen’s typology for planning, language planning in Indian multilingual 
context. 

Language planning in Indian context-sociolinguistics-Indian scenario, 
language problems in contemporary India, Indian multilingual setting- 
language multiplicity in India, language conflict and language policymaking, 
problems of national language, standardization of language; language 
movement in India and the nature of language planning; Literacy problems 
in India, problems for minorities, planning literacy materials, planning for 
minorities; language politics, regionalism, and regional planning. , 

Term and vocabulary planning, scriptal reform in Indian context, 
planning for Indian administrative language. 


References 


Annamalai, E. (ed.) 1979. Language Movements in India. Mysore: CHOL. 

Annamalai, E. (ed.) 1986. Language Planning: Proceedings of an Institute. Mysore 
CIIL. : 

Chakladar, S. 1981. Language Problem and State Policy of India (SIH054 etg>7P7t 
$ 48S). Calcutta: West Bengal Book Board. 

Chakladar, S. 1990. Sociolinguistics (A Guide to Language Problems in India). New 
Delhi: Mittal Publications. 

Chatterji, S. K. 1945. Languages of India and Linguistic Problems (wlatea Stat 
‘8 Saa). Calcutta: Visvabharati Granthan Bibhag (Reprinted: 1992. 
Calcutta: Rupa). 

Chatterji, S.K. 1957. Linguistic Crisis in India (Sl%054 Stat ABD). Calcutta: Eastern 
Trading. ` 

Chatterji, S.K.1970. India: A Polyglot Nation and its Linguistic Problems vis-á-vis 
National Integration. Bombay: Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Research Centre. 

Connor, W. 1984. The National Question in Marxist-Leninist Theory and Strategy 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 


Cooper, R.L. 1989 Language Planning and Social Change. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 
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Coulmas, F. 1992. Language and Economy. Oxford: Blackwell. 


Crawford, J. 1991. Bilingual Education: History, Politics, Theory and Practice. 2nd 
edn. Los Angeles: Bilingual Education Services. 


Dasgupta, J. 1970. Language Conflict and National Development: Group Politics 
and National Policy in India. Berkeley: University of California Press. 


Dua, H. R. 1985. Language Planning in India. New Delhi: Harnam Publications. 

Eastman, C.M. 1983. Language Planning: An Introduction. San rrancisco: Chandler 
& Sharp. 

Edwards, J. 1985. Language, Society and Identity. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 


Ferguson, C.F. and J. J. Gumperz (eds.) 1960. Linguistic Diversity in South Asia. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 


Fishman, J. C.F. Ferguson, and J. Dasgupta (eds.) 1968. Language Problems of 
Developing Nations. New York: John Wiley. 
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Creative Books. 
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